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Events of the Geek. 


Tue British Armies struck once more on Friday, 
October 12th, the third day after the successful attack 
which cleared Poelcapelie and drew the Allied line about 
the southern outskirts of the Houthulst Forest. The 
infantry advanced, in weather that is almost tradi- 
tional in Flanders, at 5.25 in the morning. Thursday 
had been cold and clear; but during the night the rain 
began to fall heavily, and the ground, already water- 
logged, became almost impassable. The front of attack 
included the lower western slopes of the Passchen- 
daele ridge and the whole of the area into which 
the ridge naturally drains. It is impossible to 
imagine a ground that offered greater difficulties to the 
attack, and it is probable that Sir Douglas Haig would 
have held his hand a little longer if he had felt himself 
a perfectly free agent. The objectives were obvious, but 
they were of such importance that the Germans naturally 
fought with the utmost determination to prevent the 
British troops reaching them. The achievements of the 
attack have not been clearly announced; but it was 
officially stated that the attack was abandoned owing to 
the continuance of the violent weather. Passchendaele 
is still a little beyond our front, though we now know 
that the troops entered it on the 9th. A number of 
defended localities, fortified farms and woods, and 
concreted strong points, were captured, and 943 
prisoners, including 41 officers, were taken; but the 
swampy ground put an end to~any considerable 
movement on the part of either the British or the 
Germans. 

* * * 

Operations in Flanders must depend upon the 
weather, which breaks about this time of the year, 
though in 1914 it was still sufficiently favorable in mid- 





November to allow of the last movements of the first 
Battle of Ypres. It is unfortunate that it seems to have 
broken finally now, since there is some evidence that the 
German defensive area was being absorbed, and the 
method of defence is itself dependent upon clear weather. 
Concrete will not set in wet weather, and hence the 
depth of the German defensive area cannot, under 
present conditions, be extended. Defeat by mere topo- 
graphy may seem to be unconvincing; but we have 
already been provided with an instance of its operation. 
The Australians who went over the centre of the ridge, 
with the troops on their left, held the enemy at such a 
local disadvantage that on Tuesday he readjusted his 
front, retiring about 1,000 yards to the next spur of 
the high ground. The retirement was covered by a 
heavy bombardment of the Australian section of the 
front, but the troops followed the retreating Germans 
and inflicted considerable losses on them. The operation 
may be compared to that local retirement about Serre 
and Gommecourt, which preceded the great retreat last 
March. There has been no further change in the front, 
but the bombardment has again broken out from about 
Dixmude to the Lys. According to the Germans, it 
passed by a gradual transition into drumfire on one or 
two occasions; but no attack followed. We are left to 
wonder whether it may not still be the intention of the 
Allied command to add an appendix to the third Battle 
of Ypres when the weather improves. 
* * * 

THE results of the battle, if we are to assume it 
finished, are probably greater than those of the Somme. 
The maximum depth of advance is five miles, and the 
bulk of the ridge has been secured. One local readjust- 
ment has already taken place; but it is impossible to 
think this is more than a temporary expedient. A 
retreat of the extent of that on the Somme would 
involve the evacuation of the coast with its submarine 
and air bases. Such a result would be indefinitely more 
valuable than the area recovered in March; and the 
observation positions we have gained give us a much 
better chance of controlling any considerable retirement. 
Until it takes place we have sufficient ammunition to 
inflict by no means negligible losses on the enemy in his 
inferior positions, and we should be able to overlook all 
his dispositions. The losses we have inflicted upon him 
have already exceeded the British casualties by 75 per 
cent. This in itself is a distinct achievement, and we are 
glad to have this official assurance. It is natural that the 
German newspapers should exaggerate our losses and 
minimize our gains. But whereas this might have 
impressed us a year ago, we have now the retreat of 
March to show that these great battles, built up of 
repeated small advances, can achieve commanding 
positions which enforce an opponent’s retreat. And 
where the positions secured are sufficiently commanding, 
they may compel a retirement at extreme peril. 

+ * * 

Our absolute losses are announced to be less than 
half-a-million men since January Ist. However terrible 
the conception of such a casualty list may be—we are 
becoming far too familiarized with the war atmosphere 
to realize it—it is some relief to know that we have lost 
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little more than in the Battle of the Somme during the 
nine months of 1917. The period covers the battles of 
Vimy and Messines, two of the greatest and completest 
victories ever achieved by British armies, the whole of the 
third battle of Ypres, the battle of Rumadie and the 
Colonial and Macedonian battles. We are justified 
in concluding that Sir Douglas Haig has been able not 
only to provide his men with good artillery protection, 
but has also achieved a greater tactical ability in the 
subordinate command in whose hands the fate of the men 
ultimately lies. The German casualties, judging by the 
official estimate, must be extraordinarily heavy. In 
the Flanders battle, up to October 6th, they were about 
75 per cent. greater than ours, and in the battles of 
Vimy and Messines the disproportion must have been 
greater. As they cannot have escaped wholly without 
losses on the Eastern front, and must have suffered 
heavily in the second Battle of the Aisne, their total 
casualties for the year must reach a high figure. Another 
official announcement regards the casualties among 
officers, the total of which in all theatres of the war 
during August and September was 8,860, hardly half 
the estimate given for August alone in one of the 
Swedish newspapers. 
* . 

Tue Russian military situation has changed mate- 
rially. The Islands of Oesel and Moon are now wholly 
in German hands, and with them the enemy commands 
the Gulf of Riga. The Germans landed on the 
island of Oesel on the 12th, making a covering 
diversion on the island of Dago to the north. 
They sent motor cycle detachments at once to 
the eastern shores of the island, and attempted to 
capture the mole to Moon Island while the main body of 
troops drove the Russian garrison towards the south-east. 
Arensburg, the capital of Oesel, was captured on Sunday, 
and by Wednesday the whole island had been occupied. 
A desperate resistance was offered by the Russians in 
the Sworbe Peninsula; but they were isolated, and com- 
pelled to surrender. The Germans claim to have taken 
about 10,000 prisoners and some guns. The initial resist- 
ance of the Russian Navy seems to have been too poor 
to prevent the German coup, but a battle of the smaller 
craft on the 14th is reported to have been fiercely con- 
tested. One Russian and two German destroyers are 
said to have been sunk. Another and more significant 
naval battle was fought on the 17th. Sworbe Peninsula 
being in German hands, the Navy forced the Irben 
Channel, in spite of the gallant resistance of a Russian 
naval force, estimated to comprise twenty vessels. 

* * * 


THE division included two old battleships, the 
“ Grazhdanin ’’ and “ Slava,’’ and the cruiser “ Bayan.’’ 
The engagement resulted in the sinking of the “ Slava,”’ 
and the driving of the other vessels into the Moon Sound, 
where they are now apparently cut off. This development 
was a foregone conclusion when the Russian Navy decided 
to allow the Riga detachment to fight alone. It is a 
disagreeable feature of the episode that we were able 
to give no help. Oecsel and Moon will not only give the 
Germans command of the Gulf of Riga, which is probably 
the immediate end of the cowp, but will also form an 
admirable base for subsidiary communications for the 
northern flank of the German line in Russia. If it is to 
be followed by a descent upon the mainland, this will 
necessitate an immediate and considerable readjustment 
of the Russian line; but it hardly seems likely that the 
Germans will develop their position. It will be 
sufficiently valuable to use as a threat ; though if history 
is to guide us, there need be no insuperable bar to major 
operations on the mainland for another month. 

* * * 

Ir becomes clear that the Painlevé Government in 
France is doomed. Two votes were taken on Octo- 
ber 16th. The first took place after a secret debate upon 
the statement which M. Ribot made on October 12th, 
concerning “ peace whispers’ from Germany. It seems 
to be established that the German Government made 
overtures to France through M. Briand (who seems to 
have received them in Switzerland) offering restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine, An evidently inspired article in 





the “ Matin” states that England was at the same time 
offered satisfaction about Belgium, and informed that 
the Alsace-Lorraine question would be no obstacle. 
Meanwhile, Russia was faced with extravagant demands 
under the threat that England and France were 
preparing for a separate peace. There are certainly no 
a priory reasons against—(von Kiihlmann’s démenti 
certainly does not count as one)—and a good many for, 
the truth of this report ; and we believe it. It would be 
a characteristic example of von Kiihlmann’s “ tactics,’’ 
and until “tactics’’ of this kind are eliminated from 
diplomacy, there will be no peace for the world. The 
Allies are a whole; it is their duty, as we conceive it, to 
put forward reasonable and just peace terms as a whole. 
But Germany had better understand that these attempts 
to separate and embroil the Allies will find no support 
from any section of English opinion. As for France, 
the result of the secret debate on the question was that 
the Socialists steadily refused to give what they con- 
sidered would be a vote of confidence in M. Ribot. 
There were 200 abstentions, and the vote was carried 
by only 313 to nil. 
* * * 

Wuat will be no doubt a decisive blow came with 
the vote on the interpellation by the Royalist, M. 
Delahaye, on M. Léon Daudet’s accusations of treachery 
against M. Malvy. On the one hand, the Royalists and 
the Right attacked the Government for attempting to 
whitewash M. Malvy by an official communiqué before 
the judicial inquiry into the charges had been concluded. 
On the other, the Socialists and Republicans of the Left, 
very reasonably, were indignant with M. Painlevé for 
having any truck with men who, like MM. Maurras and 
Daudet, have always been distinguished by their 
malignant hostility to the Republic. By receiving them, 
and endeavoring to dissuade them from their agitation, 
M. Painlevé has probably compromised himself for ever 
with the Left. The result was that the Government was 
left with a majority of only fifty-seven. Reconstruction 
is inevitable. But unfortunately it is almost inconceiv- 
able that a strong Government should be formed. 
Mutual mistrust in France has reached an extreme, and 
those not least responsible are these noisy patriots who 
rival the German Junkers in their skill at using the flag 
as a cloak for reaction. The reconstructed Government 
will no doubt include a number of Socialists, which will 
probably mean the retirement of M. Ribot from the 
Foreign Office. The Socialists, says the “ Times,” are 
for the energetic prosecution of the war. What really 
they are for is a just and reasonable peace, and pass- 
ports for Stockholm. 

* * ¥ 

WE have a very substantial case against Holland, 
from whom we now withhold the privilege of using 
British cables for commercial messages, because they 
refuse to prohibit the conveyance of sand and gravel 
through Dutch territory into Belgium for military pur- 
poses. The facts are clear; although we agree with the 
“ Times ’’ that it would have been far better from every 
point of view if a definite statement had been published 
by the Foreign Office itself. Statements circulated by a 
news agency “from an authoritative source’’ are alto- 
gether too redolent of German methods of Press 
manipulation, and we already know, on Mr. Henderson’s 
excellent authority, that our Press machine is 
hardly inferior to the finest products of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. But the facts in this particular 
case are that Belgium used 1,320,000 tons of 
sand and gravel on her roads before the war. This 
amount can be covered four times over by the Belgian 
quarries themselves, which are being worked by the 
Germans to their full extent. Yet the import through 
Holland is at the rate of 5,000,000 tons a year. No one 
can doubt that the new system of “ pill-box”’ defence 


consumes a vast quantity of these materials, or that the 
bulk is used for military purposes and not for the civil 
requirements of a country which the Germans have 
systematically spoiled, and which (as they themselves 

decided on September 11th) eventually they will have to 
| surrender. The situation of Holland is hard. But we 
are not calling upon them to do an unneutral act in pro- 
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hibiting this traffic. Nor are we committing one in 
withholding a privilege from them. 
* x * 

Tue National Executive of the Labor Party has 
published the new draft constitution, which will be 
submitted to the Nottingham Conference. It follows 
the sketch of the spirit and meaning of this vitally 
important departure in politics which appeared in last 
week’s Nation. It bears some marks of compromise, 
and we regret the decision to retain the name “ Labor 
Party” in place of the broader characterization of 
““Democratic Party.’’ But there is no mistaking the 
scope of the changes it suggests. They are quite logical. 
The formal opening of the gates of membership to brain 
workers follows on the dual constitution of the old Labor 
Party, and of its tacit acceptance of the Fabian criticism 
of the almost obsolete Marxian economics. The true 
“urge of modern Socialism ”’ is against the non-worker, 
the mere recipient of rent and interest, not towards a 
despotism of manual workers. The trade unionist basis 
is retained, but the new Labor Party calls for the enrol- 
ment of the brain-workers in the constituencies, on the 
ground of a general appeal to the interest of all classes of 
producers alike. This is a call to the intellectuals of all 
classes and both sexes, and, we think, will be widely 
responded to. There remains the great interest of the 
consumer. This would be partly attracted by affiliation 
with the co-operators, which is not at present proposed. 
But a rapprochement is sure to come, and has ‘been 
strongly pressed by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Anderson. 
Three hundred candidates are to be sought, and it is 
possible that, by the close of the war, the new party may 
dominate our politics. 

* 7 x 

THE week has been full of reports of civilian inter- 

ference with the independence of the military command, 





and the Government have found it necessary to issue | 


(or permit) a communication denying intervention in the 
“tactical plans ’’ of the Generals, to announce a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Army and to the Navy, and to send 
a message to Sir Douglas Haig, through the Prime 
Minister, assuring him of the country’s and the War 
Cabinet’s confidence. The “ Globe,’ which has made a 
spirited plea for the rights of the Western Command 
on the purely military plane, accepts these events as a 
triumph for its campaign, and we hope it is right. 
* * * 

On October 7th, on the vote of ‘‘ No confidence ’’ in 
the German Chancellor, proposed by the Independent 
Socialists, there was a split between the Majority 
Socialists and the bourgeois section of the Reichstag 
Majority. Both the Socialist Parties voted together 
against the Centre, and the Progressives for the Govern- 
ment. The split corresponds to a real difference in the 
sincerity of the parties. The bourgeois Majority Parties, 
since the arrival of the ‘“‘ Fatherland Party,’’ have spent 
a great deal of energy in explaining that the Reichstag 
resolution meant nothing, and in particular that it 
admitted a satisfaction of German desires in the East. 
They have endorsed von Kiihlmann’s “‘ tactics.’’ The 
Socialists meant something different by it, as Scheide- 
mann’s speech at the Wiirzburg Conference of the 
Majority Socialists shows. The Germans form only a 
small section of the population of the Baltic provinces, 
he said, telling indeed only the obvious truth, and he 
asserted that ‘‘ the union of these territories with Ger- 
many, which has repeatedly been demanded, cannot be 
contemplated.’’ But although the Socialists do not 
contemplate it, there is a good deal of evidence that the 
Government does, and that the bourgeois section of the 
Reichstag majority, the Progressives and the Centre, is 
also compromised in this direction. The course which 
internal politics is taking in Germany seems to point 
to a simultaneous collapse of the Reichstag Majority and 
the Government. 

& * * 

THE Government has taken a grave decision on the 
Irish franchise. The Speaker’s Conference observed a 
slightly ambiguous attitude to it. It proposed the 
inclusion of Ireland in its scheme of franchise, but said 
nothing about redistribution. Considering that the 





future constitution of Ireland (including a plan of 
redistribution) is being threshed out, it would have been 
wiser for the Government to let the present makeshift 
pass, at least till the foundations of the new 
building had been raised. But Ulster would 
not have this, and after allowing the two Ministers 
concerned (Mr. Duke and Sir George Cave) the accus- 
tomed liberty to contradict each other, the Government 
came down on its side. There is to be a Ministerial 
scheme of redistribution, and a Boundary Commission 
to draw it up. Sir George Cave interposed a pious hint 
that it may not be wanted. We are of the same opinion. 
a * * 

THE general atmosphere of doubledealing with 
which events are surrounded in Germany is of a nature 
to turn the most generous optimism into pessimism. An 
incident, which has more than isolated significance, 
speaks volumes for German sincerity. Professor Forster, 
of Munich, probably thinking that the official endorse- 
ment of arbitration and disarmament by the Government 
would enable him as the bravest champion of those prin- 
ciples in Germany to resume his lectures in Munich 
(which have been interrupted by enforced leave of 
absence), announced on September 28th that he would 
continue them during the coming term. The University 
authorities removed the announcement from the notice- 
board, and refused to allow him to lecture. Now it is 
announced that the faculty of the University is seriously 
considering his permanent suspension. But this is not 
all. There has been a violent Press campaign against 
him in the Bavarian Press, and the ‘‘ Miinchner Neueste 
Nachrichten,’’ which is supposed to be the leading 
Bavarian Liberal paper, has been conspicuous in abuse. 
Thus a distinguished Professor, renowned the world over 
for his honesty, is once more hounded out of Munich, for 
no other crime than that of having consistently and 
seriously professed the principles which the German 
Government pretends to have adopted—and this with 
the approval of a leading organ of the Reichstag 
Majority ! 

* * - 


“ 


Our suspicion of the German “ naval mutiny ’’ has 
been justified. The disclosure was made with the object of 
discrediting the Socialists—a counter-offensive in return 
for the Socialist attack on the Government for winking at 


official propaganda on behalf of the pan-Germans. It 
was, indeed, a dangerous game to play. It seems 


certain that von Capelle will have to resign, and that 
the position of the Chancellor has been still further 
weakened. The immediate problem is likely to be that 
of finding a successor for Michaelis. The Jingoes will 
probably make a great attempt to get von Biilow in, as 
as they did in July. The Reichstag majority will press 
for von Kiihlmann; they would do well to realize the 
truth behind the statement of the “ Temps” that von 
Kiihlmann, after his absolute “ No’’ on Alsace-Lorraine, 
has made himself impossible as a “ peace Chancellor.” 
* * > 


Tue British soldier must be careful. He may die, 
but if he says what he feels, or describes (a very little of) 
what he sees, Mr. Bottomley will have him shot. The 
following paragraph appears in ‘“‘ John Bull ’’ :— 


“ Dam-Nation ! 

“The sooner the official Liberal Party disowns the 
Nation, the better. Here is its latest insult to the 
British soldier :— ‘That night the Division went North. 
And three days later, with oaths on their lips and a 
courage born of terror in their hearts, they surged over 
the parapet.’ If we had our way, the writer of that 
libel should have something else in his heart.” 


It is not to be supposed that Mr. Bottomley 
knows what literature means. But we may acquaint 
our readers with the fact that the writer whom Mr. 
Bottomley, sitting in his arm-chair, proposes to shoot, 
after stabbing him with the old trick of a detached quota- 
tion, is a young officer of the highest literary promise 
and distinction, bearing an honored name, fresh from a 
bloody engagement, and writing, as any soldier who 
reads him will see, with a single eye to the truth as he 
discerns it, as well as with the deepest feeling for his 
brother-fighters. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





ENDIANS AND NEVER-ENDIANS. 


THE more closely we survey the political criticism of the 
war, the more clearly do two contrasted tendencies 
appear in it. There are the Endians and the Never- 
Endians. The first school of critics are deeply con- 
cerned with the immensity of its area of suffering and 
loss. But not with it alone. To them the war is not 
an ordinary war; it is hors concours; it is the collapse 
of a system, the end of a world. Nothing like it has 
ever happened before, or should ever be allowed to 
happen again. Therefore, they seek a better country ; 
examining the whole diplomatic and political structure, 
and seeking to rebuild it in harmony with the 
all-pervading human need. The second school have 
no such reading of the occasion. Save for the 
undue ambitions of Germany, pre-war society satisfied 
them, and when it is free of the German incubus, they 
would return to it. Théy would arm again, intrigue 


again, fight again. It is essential to their inter- 
pretation of the war that the following peace 


should reflect its essentially limited and material ends. 
For this purpose they do indeed borrow the nomencla- 
ture of the rival school. They insist that there must 
be no “inconclusive peace,’’ when what they really 
mean or imply is that there will be no concluded 
war. For what, in effect, they propose (appeal- 
ing to the earlier and now repudiated and obsolete 
scheme of annexations) is a Europe from which 
the Central Teutonic block is either in some 
unexplained way eliminated altogether or kept in 
permanent subjection to—what? Well, to a new 
Balance of Power. To some kind of Slav-Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon League. Of this police force Germany 
will be, in effect, the prisoner. The guarantees for her 
good conduct in prison will be a series of pennings-in, 
a complete hostile occupation of the colonia) and 
economic ground, a France stretched out to the left bank 
of the Rhine, an independent Czecho-Slovakia interposed 
in tke midst of the Austro-German mass, an immensely 
aggrandized Italy, a Russian Constantinople, an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian partition of Asia-Minor. The two pictures 
of the war-aims of the Allies—that which the Germans 
draw of them and that which these champions draw of 
themselves—are essentially the same. 

Now there are two fatal political objections to any 
such scheme for redistributing the government of the 
world, even if there were any prospect of realizing it by 
military and naval force. The first is that it is out-of-date. 
It requires the existence of an absolutist, Imperialist 
Russia. And Imperial Absolutism in Russia has ceased 
to be. The second is that it is in declared opposition to 
the policy of America, on whose final co-operation the 
issue of the war depends. The latest evidence of this 
American view appears in a recent message from 
Washington, which seems unaccountably to have escaped 
the attention of the Press, and is as follows :-— 

The United States Government is determined not 
to be involved in the geographical arrangements to 
follow the war except so far as is consistent with the 


yeneral war aims of this country. 
President Wilson is determined to uphold the 
rights of small peoples, and adhere to the general 


principle that no people shall be forced to live under 
a ruler under whom they do not wish to live. Just how 
far this idealistic rule will be enforced depends entirely 
upon the conditions existing at the close of the war.” 


This declaration vetoes not only the ‘“ Times’s ”’ 
scheme of a French extension to the left bank 








of the Rhine, but all strategic annexations whatsoever. 
It is the last of a series of candid Americanisms, whose 
meaning no European statesman can pretend to ignore. 
But the final criticism of these mancuvres is that they 
are far beneath the true urge of the situation. Militarist 
Germany must indeed be made a prisoner. But it must be 
the prisoner of the civilized world, each member of which 
in turn must be a prisoner and a warder of the other and 
of the whole. Unless this position is definitely taken and 
adhered to, society is lost. And it is in process of being 
lost. For the Never-Endians lose no chance of recording 
their resolve to ignore and rebuff every approach to a 
settlement which fails to yield them the new map of 
Europe they want. There is no such Europe; there 
never can be; nevertheless, this chase of shadows is 
not for one moment relinquished. Thus we get 
Germany to the point of acknowledging a great British 
end, the evacuation and surrender of Belgium. The 
Never-Endians retort with some truth that the German 
tender is a half-hearted, insincere affair, and hasten to add 
that even if it were otherwise, it would be no great 
matter, for there is the problem of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Here, to their joy, they meet a melodramatic 
German “ Never!’’ But what if it should prove to be 
melodrama, and nothing more? That would never do. 
We might be getting to the end of this delightful war. 
So the Never-Endians at once append a demand 
for the left bank of the Rhine, ignoring the not unim- 
portant fact that official France has abandoned it. 
Count Czernin, in a speech of obvious sincerity, concedes 
the Allied case for ‘“‘ complete ’’ disarmament. Straight- 
way, deep calls to deep: the “ Times”’ and the Krupp 
Press unite to write him down sentimentalist and 
hypocrite. It is clear that nothing can be discussed in 
this spirit ; least of all, the grave problem of local right, 
nationality, and historic sentiment which underlies the 
war. 

We agree with the ‘“ Manchester Guardian’’ in 
thinking that the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine is 
not a question by itself. It is matter for the world- 
adjudication which must end the war. And into that 
process some element of reason, of voluntary action, is 
bound ultimately to enter. The Allies can conceivably 
tear Alsace-Lorraine from the German grip and restore 
her to the embrace of France. But what if a world- 
in-arms is wanted to keep her there? The two great 
forces, Ententist and Centralist, will recognize the 
transfer as a purely military act, and the civil form which 
registers it as a return to the armed peace. But even if 
we had the right thus to lay on our own children’s children 
the burden of indefinite war, we are bound to pause 
before we call on France to re-man her old frontiers under 
the old conditions of the Balance of Power.  Alsace- 
Lorraine does indeed belong to the France of yesterday. 
It is no more possible for a Frenchman to forget France 
than for a Jew of the Captivity to forget Jerusalem. 
But the Alsace-Lorraine of to-day belongs also to the 
world, bought with its blood. She is more than a French 
province ; she is the costly symbol of the Reign of Force, 
of the great German error of 1871, and of the great 
German crime of 1914. And many an ardent lover of 
France, many a believer in her imperishable genius, sees 
in Alsace-Lorraine the scene and the instrument 


of the great German atonement of 19 Is there no 


way, then, of erecting an enduring monument 
to the effort of France, and of the supporting 
movement of European and American democracy, 
than to re-create the situation of 1870, to travel 
back to the point of departure of the World War? 
We think there is. Doubtless, the idea of an independent 
Alsace-Lorraine, submitted by a solemn and universal 
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act to the joint guardianship of all the belligerent Powers, 
including America—free soil to the world and to the two 
chief clients of her industries—makes against 
Herr von Kuhlmann’s “‘ Never.’’ But by this time the 
world is used to formule that bid her stand still. You 
cannot settle the war without settling Alsace-Lorraine. 
Germany cannot have the peace which she craves, and 
which her action continually postpones or destroys, 


until she recognizes that that question is beyond 
her, and is material to go before the world in 
council. That, again, is only to take the con- 
troversy back to its elements. We cannot advance 


a step towards peace so long as the statesmen cling to 
their notion of a predatory world. For that false con- 
ception there are only two cures. The first is a Peace 
by Negotiation. The second is a permanent reorganiza- 
tion, on definite lines of principle and a general basis 
of goodwill, of the international society which that 
instrument will bring into being. We cherish no 
illusions. The world is in Hell, and German militarism 
was a prime agent in taking it there. Until that 
power has learned its lesson, or until the German people 
have lost their belief in its blessings, we lack the 
means to reconstruct the State-life of Europe. But 
the point is that when that moment has arrived the 
reconstruction must take place with the assent 
of the German nation. Impossible to make that great 
central block of human wills and institutions disappear, 
or to undo it merely by an act of war; equally impos- 
sible to let the element of savage egotism which they 
contain govern ws as well as them. The world is sick of 
Prussianism, and of the deadly brood which Prussianism 
has reared in every one of its nests of freedom. There- 
fore, it will give the Allies ample power to upset one form 
of the Might-idea, and spare them the temptation to 
set up another; will fulfil both of Mr. Wilson’s 
prophecies, and by establishing a Peace of Victory and 
of No Victory, register its resolve to make an end of war. 





THE GENERALS, THE POLITICIANS, AND 
THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. 


Tue third Battle of Ypres has now practically ended, 
and with it our second great attempt to defeat the 
Prussian military machine. This was, of course, its aim 
and inspiration, however small and limited the objectives 
of each separate engagement. The manner in which the 
enemy was to be defeated was not obscure. Since his 
lines were continuous, they must be broken if a true 
military decision was to be secured. There need be no 
question about this statement of the problem. The 
manceuvres by which an army is defeated are limited to 
the piercing of its front and the turning of its flanks. 
Envelopment is the final goal ; but while an enemy’s lines 
are continuous, there can be no envelopment until flanks 
are created by breaking his front. This is too clear to 
need laboring, and Sir Douglas Haig informed us that 
he would accomplish this necessary function of breaking 
the German lines this year ‘“‘in many places.’’ It. is 
true that when he spoke he felt that he could depend 
upon a vigorous support on the Eastern front, but while 
this secures him a full acquittal on the charge of not 
fulfilling his word, it does not alter the fact that we must 
judge our progress towards victory in the field by the 


standard he correctly laid down. We have not 
broken the enemy’s front in one or many places 
Have we drawn nearer to that point? We can, 
of course, measure our approach to the final 
decision by the losses we have caused him, since 


even envelopment is designed solely to destroy his 
organized force; and if we are inflicting heavy losses on 
him, we are certainly 'aying te foundations of such a 
decision. If we inflict losses on him equal to those we 
suffer, he must grow relatively weaker, since his resources 
in man-power are smaller than ours; and, moreover, the 
smaller force almost inevitably loses more heavily than the 
larger, and with a constant acceleration in proportion 
to its weakening. If we inflict heavier 
the position is even more favorable to us. 

Now it seems to be clear that we have inflicted on 


losses on him, 





the Germans losses heavier than those we ourselves have 
sustained. We know they have had to put into the line 
a greater number of divisions than we, and this means 
that they have had a greater number badly hit. That 
we may say is one, and by no means an insignificant, 
result of the third Battle of Ypres. But it is difficult 


to draw any considerable encouragement from it, since 
we know that there are certain ways in which the 
enemy can write off these losses. A retreat to the 


Meuse, for instance, would probably mean a saving in 
the forces necessary to hold the new line more than equal 
to the losses in this battle. And a retreat, while it admits 
inferiority and is a moral and political defeat, is not 
of itself a military defeat, still less a decision. Besides 
the losses of men which the battle has caused, it has 
redeemed about fifty square miles of territory, which we 
may ignore, and has captured almost the whole of the 
ridge which commands the Flanders plain. To this gain 
we must pay close attention. Its first and obvious effect 
is to impose even greater losses upon the Germans, and 
when Passchendaele is } 
look the German movements over a To add 
to the discomfiture of the enemy, we have drawn a line 
about the area in which Houthulst forest lies that is 
comparable to the ground included in the A rras-Bapaume 
salient before the Germans retreated last March. The 
base of the new salient is but eight miles, and the posi- 
tion differs from that from which the Germans fell back 
in March chiefly by being under our observation 
or later, it will be abandoned: but it is hard think 
that the Germans would be content with such a with- 
drawal, since it would leave the Allies with immensely 
strong positions from which to shell their main com 
munications with the A withdrawal 
certain to be drastic. That it must now 
conditions of considerable is some 
possibility that it may be made under such conditions 
that a complete or partial decision may be secured 
General von Bernhardi had no ulterior motive when he 
stated his opinion before the war that the size of the huge 
armies of to-day to some extent increased the chances of a 
decision. The armies are strung out over such extensive 
positions that each area must be self-supporting Little 
help from adjacent areas can be expected, even with the 
best communications, during the time occupied by a 
decisive battle. The Army which has, like the British, 
its large, strategic reserve on the selected front of attack, 
stands in a position, at least, to threaten a decisive blow 
A month more of good campaigning weather might well 
have given the Allies the chance of delivering it. 

The German Staff most probably has determined 
that it can no longer hold Western Belgium. Von 
Kiihlmann’s speech about Alsace-Lorraine was tacitly 
an admission that Belgium would be abandoned, and 
was an indication that the militarists feel that the 
maintenance of their positions there costs them too much 
The new stroke against Russia may be chiefly designed 
to secure compensation to set against the evacuation of 
Western Belgium. Next spring the Germans will be 
able to point a pistol at the heart of Russia. Not only 
Petrograd, but the whole Russian Army, or, at any rate, 
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some considerable part of it, is at stake. As a counter- 
balance to the loss of Belgium this would serve the 
German purpose well All would then turn upon 


whether the Germans in the West were able to retreat 
in perfect order, or whether a decision in the field might 
be obtained. “A victory in the decisive direction,” 
says Bernhardi, ‘“ has bearing the ultimate 
issue than ever before.’’ The war cannot drag on by a 
series of retreats, even if they are as skilful as those on 
the Somme. The whole problem is 
secure a decision in the field o1 If we can, the war 
will end in our favor. If we cannot, we shall have to 
fall back upon our incontestable victories in the economic 
field and our power of boycotting a recalcitrant enemy 
It is here that we must touch upon a development 
that is certainly not reassuring The “ decisive direc 
tion’’ is the Western Front. It is there that the main 
armies of the enemy lie. It is there that his prestige 1s 
most deeply engaged, and there that he stands to lose or 
gain most, morally and politically. A defeat in this direc 
tion would mean the end of the war. Even a considerable 
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retreat would have an almost immeasurable influence. 
It is true there are other fronts; but it is simply 
unthinkable that the result of even a partial decision 
would not fundamentally change the conditions obtain- 
ing on them. Even if this were not obvious, it is sound 
military theory. On the other hand, a dispersal of our 
force over subsidiary fronts might fatally imperil the 
chances of achieving a decision in the West. Yet there 
are strong reports abroad of political interference with 
the known judgment of our best generals. Even if 
these officers were as inadequate as some would have us 
believe, we shall not be easily convinced that a politician 
in a hurry is any better. The Near East has once 
more risen upon the horizon, and it is suggested that it 
would be possible to advance there. No one has ever 
disputed this proposition. But any great force sent 
there would, by the transport involved, and by its 
influence upon Sir Douglas Haig’s chances, cost far 
more than we can afford to risk, and would be easily 
countered by about one-tenth the strain upon the enemy. 
Other fronts have been suggested as the area of possibly 
decisive operations. We are justified in viewing all this 
touch-and-go strategy with complete distrust, and in say- 
ing clearly and firmly that no military step shall be taken 
without the free consent of our best military advisers. 
Sir Douglas Haig has brought us nearer a decision than 
before. “At such an hour it would be worse than folly 
to weaken his chances. 





FUTILE METHODS OF WAR ECONOMY. 


As winter advances, this nation may find itself for the 
first time in the grip of a serious food shortage. Hitherto 
our population has been put to no serious inconvenience. 
The pinch of want has fallen on our enemies and upon 
certain ill-provided neutrals. Our large command of 
transport, foreign markets, and finance, has enabled us 
to pass through three years of war with the minimum 
of trouble for our civil population. But all these instru- 
ments of external supply are now considerably impaired, 
so that, as time goes on, we must be thrown more and 
more upon our internal resources to satisfy our 
needs. The Ministry of Food and the voices of our 
statesmen have loudly and continually announced the 
approaching shortage, and have urged economy. But 
the effect of their exhortations has been very small, 
except upon the professional and other families whose 
fixed or reduced money means have compelled them to 
pay heed. More than a year ago a fresh campaign was 
begun to induce all classes to cut down their personal 
consumption, and to apply the increased savings thus 
effected to the purchase of war-loan or war certificates. 
A great network of little societies was woven throughout 
the country for the furtherance of these related objects. 
Little came of it either in the way of reduced consump- 
tion or of money loans. For we must not deceive our- 
selves when we are told about the 40,000 war saving 
associations and the 4,000,000 people who are contri- 
buting weekly to the cost of the war. The entire yield 
of all this effort makes a trivial fraction of the gigantic 
cost of the war, and, what is more, it represents a very 
small fraction of the increased money income of the 
people of the country. 

What is true of the great working class population, 
to whom this appeal is specially directed, is also true of 
those not inconsiderable sections of the manufacturing 
and trading classes who are prospering in the war. They 
are still spending luxuriously. Costly furniture, furs, 
jewels, pictures, first editions, and other goods of art or 
fashion fetch higher prices than before the war. 
No doubt part of this personal expenditure is diverted 
from other luxuries, such as travel and motoring, which 
are now necessarily reduced. But the general facts are 
indisputable. No serious attempt has been made to 
reduce extravagance and to get the consumption of the 
nation on to a safe war basis. Last year’s appeal for self- 
rationing in bread admittedly was followed by a reduc- 
tion of no more than 5 per cent. ; the significance of which 
result is further discounted by the enhanced supply 
of potatoes and other substitutes. The renewed war- 





saving campaign, which the Prime Minister is to open 
with a speech next Monday, in our opinion, will be 
equally sterile, unless it is fortified by other modes of 
policy, and driven home by certain hard necessities. 

A few of these necessities are making themselves 
felt. Hitherto there have been high prices, but no con- 
siderable actual shortage for those with money to buy. 
Now, to the scarcity of sugar has been added the serious 
scarcity of tea, the most prized of popular comforts ; of 
bacon, the commonest meat-food ; and the growing diffi- 
culty of the fuel problem. Most other articles are dear. 
But, for the great majority of the people, this fact does 
not diminish their consumption. Why should it? The 
money income of most families has risen considerably 
higher than prices. The recent regulation of flour, 
bread, and meat prices has brought an actual fall in 
average food prices during the past month from 106 per 
cent. over the pre-war level to 97 per cent. During the 
same month the increases in wages, in recorded trades 
alone, amount to nearly half-a-million pounds per week. 
So long as money incomes keep pace with, or exceed, 
rises of prices, it is idle to suppose that any considerable 
reduction in consumption will take place. 

This conclusion does not impute unpatriotism to the 
people. Partly it is lack of imagination, partly the 
instinct of spending money while you have it, “ making 
hay while the sun shines.’’ But very largely it is the 
seemingly reasonable suspicion that Food Controllers and 
other big-wigs, in urging economy, are indulging in 
unnecessary scares. Why do we speak of this suspicion 
as “reasonable’’? First, no doubt, because the same 
scarewords have been uttered for the last two years. 
Strict economy has been urged; it has not been prac- 
tised, and nothing has happened. Secondly, we are 
continually assured that the U-boat peril, which at one 
time did impress the people, has been got over. But 
the chief reason why the people will not practise personal 
economy is that the Government, including all the 
ubiquitous official services, set them a flaunting example 
of extravagance. Tho Government everywhere acts as 
if it were the owner of Fortunatus’s purse; and what 
wonder that the man and woman in the street are 
caught by the illusion! They know that their tiny 
several savings, or the aggregate of all such savings, 
would not support more than a few days of such public 
profusion. They see that the Government is nowhere 
pinched for money, so why should they put themselves 
about to save? And they argue in similar fashion, or 
at any rate they feel in the same way, about food con- 
sumption. The early stories of camp extravagance and 
waste still linger in their minds. They do not believe 
that the rich stint themselves; and why should they? 
The refusal of the Government to prohibit the waste of 
foodstuffs involved in brewing and in racing is a 
clinching argument against the genuineness of their 
demand for economy. How is it possible to persuade 
them that it is political cowardice, and not the existence 
of a food-surplus beyond ordinary human needs, that 
keeps breweries and racing-studs going? Finally, there 
is the fact that the mass of people never have any con- 
siderable excess of food supplies over their physiological 
needs, and large classes of them, by raising their 
consumption during war-prosperity, are aware that they 
are living healthier and more efficient lives. How can 
they be expected to realize that the needs of their 
country are intenser than their own, and that they 
should put a close voluntary curb upon their appetites 
and those of their children, in order that the war, of 
which everyone is thoroughly tired, may go dragging on? 

If the Food Controller will put himself into their 
place, he will realize the futility of these voluntary 
appeals. They will not come to very much. We do not 
know how serious our national food prospects are for next 
winter and spring. But we do know that, if the shortage 
after Christmas is likely to be such as to 
imperil life and efficiency, any postponement of a 
rationing system, however difficult it may be, is simply 
criminal. We believe the nation is dimly aware of this, 


and thinks, or feels, that the refusal of the Government 
to take in hand an all-round rationing implies a firm 
inner conviction that things will not be so bad as to make 
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it necessary. Besides, they argue, why should the 
Government have reduced the prices of bread and meat if 
a reduction in consumption is urgently required? They 
do not understand the part procrastination and mere 
risk-taking are apt to play in public policy. 

What applies to this side of the problem of national 
economy applies also to the other. The institution of 
National War Bonds, as a mode of postponing another 
loan, is a sound financial expedient. But it cannot go 
far towards meeting the national needs. Even if all the 
lending it evokes consists of genuine savings, unaccom- 
panied by bank assistance or inflation, it does not serve 
to fill half the yawning gulf between public revenue and 
expenditure. Eleven days’ yield of the new borrowing 
amounts to just under 38 millions, or less than 34 millions 
per diem towards a total daily expenditure of certainly 
not less than 8 millions and probably more. Even if 
this early yield could be kept up continuously, which, 
of course, will not be the case, it would not prevent our 
financial situation from drifting into more dangerous 
waters. If the food position is really serious, nothing 
but compulsory rationing is likely to be effective. 
Similarly, unless we can rely in the last resort upon a 
virtually unlimited series of American -advances, a 
compulsory levy, directed to obtain the surplus means 
of the nation, and to enforce economy by making 
extravagance impossible, is the only path of safety. 





FRANCE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Wirt the last three months the project of the League 
of Nations has been remarkably prominent in French 
politics, and there are indications that wide circles in 
France have come to realize not only the importance of 
the League, but also the supreme urgency of the need 
for its formation. Attention was first concentrated on 
the League by the Stockholm manifesto, which was 
adopted by a special Committee of the French Socialist 
Party on August llth. In this manifesto the League of 
Nations is insisted on as the main condition, and the only 
permanent guarantee of peace; the particular problems 
of the settlement must be dealt with in accordance with 
the principles of Public Right, which the League will 
maintain ; and the League itself must be such an integral 
part of the settlement that its formation cannot possibly 
be left until the vague after-the-war period. Another 
paragraph of the manifesto, which gives the clue to later 
developments, runs as follows:—‘‘ Either the peoples 
must actively exert their will on reluctant Governments 
to compel them to accept such a peace as this; or, failing 
that, the force of arms must be the sole deciding factor 
—and then who can foretell how long mankind must 
suffer from the scourge which now torments it? ’’ 

A fortnight after the publication of the Socialist 
manifesto, a much-quoted article appeared in 
‘‘’CEuvre,’’ the central idea of which was that ‘‘ The 
League of Nations must come first; peace—the only 
possible peace—will be the necessary and definite out- 
come of the League. We must not put the cart before 
the horse. A world-war such as this is can only 
have one ending—universal peace. And this universal 
peace can only be led up to, brought into being, and 
guaranteed, by the League of Nations.” 

The next stage was the formulation by the Socialists 
of the terms upon which they were prepared to enter the 
projected Ribot and the actual Painlevé Governments. 
Apart from their demand for a clear statement of war- 
aims, they urged that ‘‘ it would be well for the Allied 
Governments to establish at once between themselves a 
system of arbitration—with published treaties—which 
would permanently ensure the equitable settlement of 
disputes between them.’’ This, it was argued, would be 
the first step towards the establishment of the full League 
of Nations, while at the same time it would facilitate 
the solution of any disagreement that might arise 
between the Allies in connection with the terms of peace. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of this state- 
ment in the Press, a remarkable article, urging the 
immediate establishment of the League between the 
Allied nations, was published in the “ Petit Parisien ”’ of 





September 10th. The author was Jules Destrée, the 
Belgian Ambassador in Petrograd, and his argument 
runs—‘‘ Let us suppose that the progress already made 
in civil life—which has used organized coercion to give 
peace to individual citizens—were established in the 
international system. If that were achieved, is there 
anyone who fails to see that this fact would result in 
an extraordinary modification of war-aims, would facili- 
tate negotiations and concessions, and would hasten the 
settlement? If we were certain of having, on the morrow 
of the war, a complete organization for the regulation 
of international disputes, such a great advance would 
have been made that everything else would become 
subsidiary, and it would be possible for us even to accept, 
provisionally, a return to the status quo ante bellum, 
because the new organization would be able to set right 
afterwards what was wrong with the map of 1914. On 
the other hand, as long as this remains in the vague 
region of desirable possibilities, it is impossible to object 
to each country’s desire to secure better conditions for 
future defence. Hence, mathematically, each nation’s 
war programme extends or contracts according as the 
chances of the League seem bad or good. . . This 
great preliminary question of the League of Nations 
determines, therefore, the end of the war.’’ 

The Socialists, however, did not receive the necessary 
assurances that Painlevé’s policy would be in agreement 
with their programme, and the new Government’s 
attitude on the question of the League was not clear until 
M. Painlevé replied to a brilliant speech by M. Lemery 
in the Chamber on September 19th. M. Lemery, 
addressing the Government, urged that the time had 
gone by when the League of Nations could be a subject 
for mere discussion—“‘ it is already in existence: but why 
do you hesitate to provide it with institutions? You 
must determine the legal and political principles and the 
economic constitution of the League. And when 
the Allies have thus defined among themselves the prin- 
ciples of public right, they will then be able to turn to 
neutrals and to invite their co-operation.’’ In reply, 
M. Painlevé stated that the Government was convinced 
that it would be able to carry through the project of co- 
operation with the Allies to form a League of Nations ; 
“but,’’ he added significantly, “the solution does not 
depend on us alone.’’ M. Painlevé’s adherence to the 
plan of the immediate formation of the League has 
received very favorable comment in the French Press, 
the most remarkable convert to the idea being the 
‘‘Temps,’’ which expressed the view that it would be 
folly “to negotiate peace before we have founded the 
League by which the peace will be maintained.’’ 

The formation of the League of Nations depends at 
this moment on England’s willingness to co-operate. 
Perhaps M. Jules Destrée is too sanguine in supposing 
that the immediate establishment of the League would 
make a temporary reversion to the status quo ante 
acceptable; but the justice of the statement of alter- 
natives contained in the French Socialist manifesto 
cannot be denied—either peace based on the League of 
Nations, or an interminable war to secure “ real’”’ 
guarantees. It is also impossible to deny that the 
establishment of a League between the Allied nations 
would sensibly hasten the approach of such a peace by 
giving concrete shape to ideas which, verbally accepted 
by governments, have hitherto been obscured by con- 
centration on purely military events. With its establish- 
ment one at least of our war-aims would be certain of 
attainment. It may be objected, however, that the 
immediate establishment of the League between the 
Allied nations could not hasten the end of the war, 
because, in any case, Germany could not be allowed to 
enter the League until control of the government by the 
Jerman people becomes a fact. This is admittedly a 
very serious objection ; and the particular terms of the 
Allied organization must provide that the League shall 
be based “ upon the faith of all the peoples involved.”’ 
As was pointed out in Tar Nation of September 8th, 
however, the French Socialists have formulated certain 
very practical proposals to ensure the fulfilment of this 
condition. They propose that entry into the League 
should be conditional upon the sanction of the national 
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Parliament, confirmed by the vote of not less than 
three-quarters of the total electorate, which would be 
consulted by means of a special referendum. Let the 
Allied nations, then, adopt this scheme among them- 
selves ; let their governments formulate the conditions of 
a League, and submit them to their Parliaments and 
electorates for approval. If as the outcome of this action 
the League between the Allied States, based upon the 
faith of the Allied peoples, came into being, the certainty 
of a later and fuller world-organization would have been 
attained. 

But its attainment, as M. Painlevé reminded the 
French Chamber, does not depend on the French alone. 
France can rely upon the support of the United States ; 
but what will be the official attitude of England? What 
hope has the project from a Milner-Curzon-George 
autocracy? Is it not more than likely that any proposals 
made by the French and American governments will 
meet with a point-blank refusal? The idea of world- 
organization, it is true, was prominent in the Liberal 
Government’s view of the aims which England set before 
herself when entering into the war: and in the course of 
1916 the then Liberal Foreign Minister unequivocally 
supported the project of a ‘League of Nations, even 
though he did not look forward to its immediate realiza- 
tion. Since then, events have shown that the League 
must be a decisive factor in the settlement, even that, 
without the League, the settlement must be interminably 
delayed ; and recent developments in France have shown 
that, if England consents, the permanent nucleus of a 
world-organization can be established now. Will English 
Liberalism not uphold to-day the principles which 
animated it in 19142 The time for action is passing; 
Liberals in France, Liberals even in Germany are awake: 
but it now rests with Enclish Liberals to decide whether 
the world shall have a peace based on the League of 
Nations or an interminable war based on the prospect of 
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Pouitics is a world of make-believe, and I suppose 
the moment of vor mann’s ‘‘ Never ’’ is the moment 
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next-night-and-day Never ’’? I doubt whether it is 
much more. Within the last week I have heard of five 
German pr s for treating Alsace-Lorraine on some 
plan alternative to the status quo, and of at least three 
; : , ; 
French ones lhe old German trick of a separate offer 
to France has been proper ebuffed. But M. Briand’s 
statement of its existence and the following excitement 
in the C} y ) re proofs that the OO? . one 
- 
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to pans roug For. after Als Lorraine 
stands just in the second category of the questions which 
te nterest the b oerents Our vital question is 
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sel f1lun ances vital question is the clearance of 
French s and reparation for the havoc of the invasio 
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the problems of which they think But if we are ever 
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I DO now { ay oY ofte ? agree wii Myr Maxs« 
; 
but he has been right to raise the cry of “ Hands off t} 
General: There never was a moment when Sir 
Douglas Haig and his Staff had earned a better right 


to pursue their plans in reasonable freedom and to be 
free of a nagging interference from home. Within the 
last few days I have seen’ more than one competent 
observer from the Front. Each one tells his tale of 
accomplishment. What has been done has been 
superbly done. And it is hard even to imagine an 
adequate excuse for interfering with a gigantic series of 
operations at their climax of effort and attainment. 
What is there to quarrel with? And who, has earned 
the right to quarrel? The Prime Minister? He is a 
politician, not a soldier. The War Cabinet? It 
includes (if it does include) only one member of military 
cifts and experience, and he has assured us that the 
substantial object of General Haig’s campaign has 
been attained. If any such issue is declared, who can 
doubt what the nation—Radical, Liberal, Tory, Labor 
would make of it? 


As to the facts, I hope that the limited communiqué 
which denies an interference with “tactical plans ’’ ade- 
quately covers them. It comes at an hour when almost 
every reader is bound to attach a different meaning to it. 
If it and the vote of thanks to the Army and Navy are 
more than lip-service, and represent honest acts of con- 
But they must be given their full 
face-value. The Government is none too strong, nor is the 


fidence, all is well. 


Prime Minister by any means the strongest figure in it. 
The country will stand his disappearance more equably 
than it will tolerate the disconcerting play of a superficial 
intelligence on a problem of such vast complication as 
that of the conduct of the strategy of the campaign 


’ 


THERE is a kindred matter. I see that the “ Globe,’ 
in publishing a list of the War Cabinet, includes the 
name of General Smuts. I have always contended that 
no such association existed. General Smuts is not an 
Englishman. He is not in the House of Commons. No 
salary or allowance on his behalf has been placed on the 
Estimates. Nor has he received any formal appointment 
from the Crown. How, then, if such a thing as the 
British Constitution be a member 
of the Cabinet? On the other hand, he speaks, 
by a kind of unspoken popular assent, as_ if 
he were a Minister, and _ speaks 
in that capacity extremely well. He is also an 
d adviser of the body which advises the Crown 
n military and political issues of the first importance. 
But to whom is he responsible? Again, not to Parlia- 
ment. Not 


Not to any British constituency. 


exists, can he 


responsible 


ee 


accredl 


+ 


Neither power 
can dismiss him if he is wrong,‘or applaud him if he is 
right. Hecannot be charged with saying one thing 
while a colleague says another, as is the case with 
common Ministers like Mr. Duke and Sir George Cave, 
or Mr. Prothero and Lord Rhondda, for he is free to 
say what he likes But in that case no authority 
save the high authority which good sense, 


What, then, 


attaches 


clear thinking, and moral power convey. 


s General Smuts’s position ? 


In spite of the gravity of the subject, the Prime 
Minister’s libel action has been food for regrettably light 
comment, most of it consisting of quite idle speculation 
as to the reasons for Mr. George’s choice of the offenders. 
Why, it has been asked, were two Liberal newspapers 
elected, one of which at least had an : pparently colorless 
reproduction of the inaccurate news, while a quite respect. 
able list of their Unionist contemporaries—I have it 


before me—which also published the libel, 


was passed 


over. Such criticism seems to me extremely ill-judged, 
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If my memory serves me, I read the paragraph in the con- 
genial medium of a Tory paper, and at once dismissed it 
with the innocent thought that our Peripatetic Premier 
was off again on his travels for the Empire, and thas my 
sleep might be all the easier for his labors. But I am 
not sure that I should have carried away an equally 
cheerful reflection if I had happened to see it in the 
“ Westminster ’’’—I will say nothing of the “ Star,” 
which obvious!y jumped at a wrong conclusion. I might 
have asked myself—‘‘ The ‘ Westminster’ did not think 
it necessary to supply a minute record of the comings 
and goings of Mr. Asquith. Why does it give such pro- 
minence to Mr. George’s? There is something in this.” 
And apparently there was. The actual! publication may 
have been the same. But the medium was different. 
Liberalism (as I realize in my own case) is always a little 
suspect in time of war, and I am glad that Mr. George 
should have reminded it afresh of its obligation to be on 
its good behavior. 


I cannor for the life of me imagine why Mr. Birrell 
should retire from politics, unless, indeed, he is sick of 
them, which is a universal reason rather than a par- 
ticular one. He is as agreeable as ever, and if politics 
have become a trifle more disagreeable than usual, that 
again is a cause for retaining (in the present dearth 
of sugar) what sweetening element they possess. But if 
Mr. Birrell must go, he should at least depart with the 
blessings of Ireland on his head. It was no fault of his 
that the end of his rule saw the premature breakdown 
of the system he was put in to abolish. But he at least 
parted from her with the double benison which British 
Liberalism was just able to confer—Home Rule and 
Higher Education. That should be fame enough for 
most statesmen. 


Tue death of Sir William Byles is sad news to 
many friends of this veteran of Radicalism. He was 
among the best, the simplest of men, incapable of con- 
cealing his honest thought, of doing or defending 
injustice. All that is commonest in the age scorned his 
service, because it was done for freedom, for peace, for 
most of the things for the loss of which the world is in 
mourning to-day. So it happened that this knight- 
errant of good causes lived nine-tenths of his political 
life in hopes for the progress of the world and then 
saw them wither in the war. But “ Byles of Brad- 
ford ’’ had a kind of faith which it was not easy to kill. 
He believed in Liberalism, and he believed in leaders. 
But he believed still more in the Spirit of Goodness 
which hides its face till we are fit to see it again. The 
House of Commons, which was the scene of his life-long 
testimony, laughed at him, respected him, and will 
miss him. 


Russian politics have been so absorbing as to over- 
shadow Russian religion, which used to _ interest 
us all so much. But the other night I heard the late 
American Ambassador to Petrograd give an extremely 
interesting account of what is happening to it. Since 
the Revolution there have been two religious Conven- 
tions in Russia—one of the Orthodox Church, the other 
of the great sect of Old Believers. Both were addressed 
(with great effect, it appears) by the American Evan 
gelist, Mr. Mott. Meantime, while our Anglican Church 
debates a new constitution, the Russian reformers, under 
the new Procurator, Lvoff, have gone and done it. The 
thirty-five Rasputin bishops have been all cleared away, 
and room made for a general rule of self-government. In 
future, the village will elect its priest, the diocese its 
bishop ; and I gather that only a slight power of centrali 
zation will be left. That would seem to point to a 
disintegration of doctrine. But there nothing seems to 
have been done. The Orthodox Church is to be free and 
self-governing. How long it will remain Orthodox is 
another question 


| 


| 





THE wits have been active in finding mottoes for the 
Jewish Regiment. The original device of 


No ADVANCE 
WITHOUT 
SEcURITY, 
has been much improved by the revised version— 


No ADVANCE 
WITHOUT 
Cover. 
A WAYFARER. 





Gife and Hetters. 


REPRISALS IN 1920. 


PRIESTLEY asked me to dine with him at his Club that 
evening. He would get Dodson, who happened to be 
working with him in Section 426 of the Food Control, 
which was housed in the warren underneath Hyde Park. 
He would also try to get Marlow—Marlow ot “ The 
House ’’—who was back on a few days’ leave. He held 
a high command in the Air Service, and would be able 
to give us the latest from the only front that really 
counted. 

Most of the morning and afternoon I spent in 
fathoming Underground London. As soon as the Air 
had definitely established its supremacy over land and 
sea, all well-to-do and official London set about burrow- 
ing for safety. The West End and the more prosperous 
suburbs had dug themselves in some time ago, their 
occupants only emerging when the bad-weather signal 
was hoisted. Beginning first with extensions and 
improvements of existing cellar accommodation, they 
soon set about sinking shafts and opening up lower 
stories, until the big hotels and appartement houses 
became veritable “ Hell-scrapers.’’ I was puzzled at first 
by the gigantic quantity of labor that must have been 
put into these structures. But the labor problem was 
really a simple one. Most of the grown-up inhabitants 
of the West End had long ago become Government 
officials. Their lives were no longer their own ; the safety 
of the State demanded their personal security. It there- 
fore naturally occurred to the National Service Control 
that there were a couple of million able-bodied men, 
once more or less skilled workmen in various trades, who 
by this time were good for nothing else but digging 
the only useful thing they had been taught to do since 
they were enlisted. Here they were scattered about 
Great Britain in camps, eating their heads off and grow- 
ing stale for all war-purposes. Farmers had tried in 
vain to get their help in growing food for the aation 
Providence had reserved them to save the West End of 
the Metropolis—the brain-centre of the Empire 

Hence the immensely rapid spread of subterranean 
officialism. But officials do not live in offices and their 
claim that official inviolability should be extended to 
their private residences was soon conceded. Officials 
above a certain rank were soon entitled to a draft of 
military diggers as a perquisite of office. Other well- 
to-do families were next allowed to hire a dratt of labor 
as a source of war-finance Districts, outside the 
brain and money areas, were, of course, unable to get 
adequate underground protection, and had beeu terribly 
reduced in population by the air-warfare. There was, I 
gathered, a good deal of ill-feeling manifested in what 
might now almost be termed open-air London, for so 
large a part of it was by this time roofless, its denizens 
crouching within their battered walls, or else camping 
permanently in the Tubes now given up to them 

Priestley had been lucky in securing Marlow, and 
after we had descended to the new club dining-room, on 
the fifth floor, and handed each his sheaf of food-tickets 
to the head-waiter, we settled down to a quite comfort- 
able and even luxurious repast. Dodson insisted, half, 
I think, in earnest, that well-to-do officialism was able 
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to “do itself’’ far better, and utilize more freely its 
various pulls and privileges, now that its subterranean 
life removed it from the vulgar gaze. 

But Priestley was evidently anxious to draw Marlow 
on war prospects, and used my simplicity and curiosity 
asa pretext. Just before his leave, Marlow had had the 
honor of an interview with Sir Benjamin Lewis hiniself 
at headquarters. The Commander-in-Chief had ex- 
pressed, he said, the utmost confidence in a successful 
decision within a reasonable time. The moral of the 
enemy was visibly weakening. The nation had only to 
preserve a united front, and endure for a few more years. 
In my innocence, I broached a question as to the line 
upon the main Front and the chance of breaking 
through. Marlow stared at me with astonishment until 
Priestley told him my peculiar situation He then 
remarked: ‘‘ Breaking through! Bless me! You 
are back in prehistoric times.’’ Sir Benjamin’s con- 
fidence, it appears, had nothing to do with land opera- 
tions. Trench paralysis was long ago, Marlow told me, 
an accepted fact. Sir Benjamin and all of them ‘‘ looked 
higher ’’ for their source of confidence. For a moment I 
imagined that Marlow was touched by some spiritual 
prompting—though that was not the Marlow I remem- 
bered But he soon made it quite plain. Land and sea 
war were now “ back numbers.” The only really effec- 
tive way of killing Germans was by air. The War 
Counci] was at last thoroughly convinced of this. 
“Why, when I was called in the other day to present 
my report at Downing Street in person, ‘Orace 
said to me——’’ ‘‘ Who is ’Orace?’’ I whispered 
to Priestley. He burst out laughing. Don’t you 
really know? I forgot. It must have taken place 
when you were at sea. It was, of course, a 
fierce struggle with Lord Northcliffe, who made sure 
of the succession. But “’Orace”’ with his “John Bull 
Clubs,’’ downed him—denounced him up and down the 
country for laying out “ A Yankee victory.”’ 

I had by this time come to recognize that Marlow 
was a greater personage than I had thought. Every man 
who passed our table glanced at him with open admira- 
tion. 
modesty, and explained to me how Marlow was the man 


At last Priestley began to chaff Marlow for his | 











who planned out the splendid bombing excursion to | 


Leipsic on Easter Day, when our air-force got above the 
German barrage and dropped several] thousand bombs 
—the most brilliant scoop of the year. ‘“‘ Why, yester- 
day he had conferred on him the new Order of the Star 
of Bethlehem.’’ 

I whispered a word about “reprisals.” “Re 
prisals!’’ repeated Dodson. ‘“ Why, that foolish word 
is happily almost extinct. It belonged to the period of 
humanitarian humbug, when patriots still pretended to 
distinguish between big and little Huns, male and 
female Huns, innocent and guilty Huns. Now, thank 


heaver! we recognize only two sorts of Huns—live Huns | 


and dead Huns.” 
“But surely,” I broke in. “ Why, I remember 
just before I left England, how Genera] Smuts, in that 


eloquent speech in which he sorrowfully admitted the | 


necessity of reprisals, said: ‘‘ We shall use every endea- 
vor to spare, as far as is humanly possible, the innocent 
and the defenceless.” 

“* Yes, of course,’’ rejoined Dodson ; ‘‘ but you must 
remember the governing principle of national duty to 
which a Liberal newspaper referred as “‘the hard 
logic of frightfulness.” And then, as an ex-journalist, 
he began to dilate upon the yeoman’s service rendered 
by the Press in soothing the 
“ sentimentalists,’’ and in showing how a continued execra- 
tion of Hun methods was quite consistent with imitation 
of them. Indeed, the newspapers gave the nation a most 
serviceable lead over the style by pointing out that we 
were entitled to hate the Hun in exact proportion to the 
mora! turpitude of every method which he forced us to 
adopt ! 

* But,’’ again IT interrupted, “no nation can force 
another to degrade itself.’’ “I am sorry to seem rude,” 
retorted Dodson, “ but your crude ethics, plausible as they 
appeared at first, were soon disposed of by the © West 
minster’ ip a convincing judgment which I think I can 


qualms of the | 


remember :—' We cannot give the enemy the military and 
moral advantage of practising on our nation what we do 
not practise on his ’—a rendering of the Golden Rule, the 
equity and elevation of which at once commended 
themselves to all right-thinking people.’’ 

The Churches, too, Priestley informed me, rallied 
gallantly round the spiritual emergency. Indeed 
the last scruples of anti-patriotic sentimentalism 
were stifled by the famous vote of Convocation 
in favor of a ‘diluted Christianity,’’ operating 
through the instrument of a National Indulgence 
to practise Mosaic morality for the duration of 
the war. This entailed some readjustment in the 
services. “ Back to Moses!” became the spiritual slogan, 
and a drastic reconstruction of the Rubric removed from 
the Lessons of the Day the more enervating ckapters of 
the Gospels, and gave due prominence to the bracing 
incidents in Joshua and Judges A general assent was 
readily accorded to the charge which the good Bishop of 
Porchester gave to his diocesan clergy: “ Above all, 
remember that a genuinely Catholic Christianity must 
learn to adopt itself to the special character and peculiar 
spiritual requirements of every great occasion in the 
national life. Thus, and only thus, can it maintain its 
full potency as a living, an organic creed.” And, again, 
he adds this inspiring apophthegm: ‘‘ It belongs to the 
wisdom of the serpent sometimes to lay aside the 
innocence of the dove.” 

Priestley, finding the conversation getting beyond 
his depth, recalled it to a more practical direction by 
alluding to the latest current controversy in the policy 
of air-war. It appears that air-strategy had gone 
through a long process of evolution in working 
out its “net economy.’’ At first, the new air plans 
were mostly concentrated upon the great industrial 
centres, both here and in Germany. Lancashire and the 
West Riding, and the new munition towns, passed 
through a terrible time, until they had learned to bury 
their most vulnerable limbs. Though London's large 
poor areas stil] offered a serviceable practice-ground for 
half-trained German fleet seeking an easy prey, it soon 
seemed that the West-End enjoyed a fair immunity. 
Some put this down to the superior subterranean defences 
I have described. But others said there was eviderce 
from captured German air-orders that the brair-centre 
was avoided by a calculated policy. The German miii- 
tarists still wanted to win the war. Anyhow, the fact 
of this comparative immunity was undeniable. But, as 
time went on, strategy on both sides underwent a trans- 
formation. There was less and less concentration upon 
material objectives, and more attention was devoted to 
selection of human targets. Primarily, no doubt, it was 
a question of killing numbers, and chiefly by the explo- 
sion of infectives. But now that the aged and the feeble 
on both sides had been removed by the adoption of a 
more enlightened food economy, all sorts of the surviving 
population were rightly accounted belligerents ll 
sorts, however, were not of equal value Everything 
depended here upon the estimated duration of the war. 
A short time-focus obviously gave most impurtance to 
the existing vigorous adult population. But those who 
took a longer range insisted that the true economy in 
killing Germans on the one side, British on the other, 
was to concentrate upon th? rising generation 
Yet even among the so-called “ baby-killing party ’’ 


a difference arose which gave rise to a mort 
acrimonious controversy in the patriotic Press 
Those who based their calculations on a further 


five or even ten years’ war, urged that preterential 
treatment in the killing should be given to boys who 
were actually ripening into airmen, while those who 
gave a longer duration to the war insisted that the main 
effort should be directed against the future mothers of 
the race. This faction was called “the femirists”” A 
very little reflection was needed to show how intricate 
were the convolutions of this controversy 


Just as our talk was drawing to a close, and we were 
about to rise from the table, who should pass slong from 
a far corner of the room where he had been dining but 
familiarly known in our Oxford set 


Filmer of Exeter 








of 


ir] 
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as the Early Christian, because of the regularity of 
his attendance at Morning Chapel, and his ceneral We have p res headed “ The Mystery V.C.’s Sister, 
piety. Priestley informed me t! a Fil r was evi [he Simon Mystery photogray h of rau 
dently on leave from Dartmoor, where he had g] in a tall hat, e~tirely innocent of mystery in any gh stly 





the last four years as a hardened C.O. As issed ou form) Picti_ es and letterpress creep with mystery 
table with a nod of recognition, D n l { [In t Wee D Mr. A 1 White. hig! 
his rudest, public-schoolboy ma r H Filme priest of “‘ The Hidden H 3 led astray the new 
back again to Paganism ~ Wi I ( istianit mystery of the B M ady endeared t ir hearts 
to-day ? Same ¢ pr | He s | s Db "ack, IO! nat a 
Thirty pieces of si , dence of G : ¢ é ( 
agers ~ ~ a l oO} l 9 3 T) 
d — . a? ee aa R shiwar he tea , 
LORDS OF THE SABBATH. Se ik Se Ee a me tek 
Aut know Mr. Murray Macdonald, Member for Falkirk No flesh ever cre} i For a g 
Boroughs, as a fine ‘Radica f the t¢ 4 | tvpe. s much prefer the ain One is survrist 
tempering idealism with caution, ; enthu m with Ree “er Q ry 
philosophic patience. All know his thoughtful tempera Mr. Robert Blat vith B 
ment and gravity of mind Yet the pr nt writ is 1 back 1 l H H 
(whom we may call X., for short) his name first suge He tells us he is rev iry scare 
a scene of long ago, when Mr. Macdonald was a cat ill say, ep 


date in Whitechapel for the Lond Sc] Board. [| more s 1] : 1 that the 


those unfamiliar haunts, X. went canvassing for th intry has not i t] Let 
friend whom he so much admired. But, thouch he trie sleep in p [ os > el that the 
all arts of charm and persuasion, he became consci country is 1 4 s to the 1 y of “ The 
of failure. The worthy electors of Brick La Hidden H lL. to : é ) ; But, tl 
irresponsive to his zeal, and he knocked from di { Mr. Blatchford i n a lit e] t s. D 
door with growing discouragement Suddenly. a P: we notr ri efore th le was g 
gressive Agent slapped him on the back and crie t o 
‘That ain’t no good, young man. § me do it!’ remote N 

‘Look here, governor,’’ he said to the next-d The Mystery Pr 


elector, ‘‘ You’ve got to vote for h ' 1Vi 
I’ll tell you for why. He stands for education, does M t] Sun 7 P I : Pi 
Macdonald. And what does Mr. Macdonald mean | which boasts a atior 7 ) 
education? I’ll tell you. What is it vou do of a Sunda. Bottomley ir old « B r | 
morning? ‘You get up late, you have your | } h h i I I 
and your cup of coffee. Then you want to have you our Army’s nerously i I tr e 
smoke and read your Sunday paper, all about tl has been running al , 

murders and robberies and adulteries and the goings perecrinations, M1 

of the toffs. Can you read your Sunday | e! Not 1) 








you! You get your little daughter to re d you all abou He is hand-in- 

the murders and such-like as I spoke on. Now wl not believe that G 

Mr. Macdonald wants is to make every man Jack read ] I inally cor 

Sunday paper for hisself. That’s hat Mr. M | ( \ S 





means by education.”’ he Latin races to / ! 3 
It was an argument far more convincing than any called the Ka t Ss 

that X. had thought of, and if it had been further hordes to do battle { It is < 

diffused, Mr. Macdonald might have topped the poll. i fine ‘“‘ Armagedd | 

In succeeding years, that definition of « lucation ofter likely to ensue M B 

recurred to the mind of X., but it was not t1]] last Sunday Armageddon has be 

that he thought of discovering how education was getting but when he « u his 

on. By definition, it was, indeed, almost complete: f{ upon spir l v 

there are few municipal electors now who could not read decline. A man v | 

a Sunday paper fairly well. But, then, the substance fellow 

matters to some extent, and high though the cost of paper After all, we are \\ 

may be, it is mainly the printed information or thought Dispatch for the My ry Ss my \ 

which gives it a selling value. Jn these points, X. found Spirit Prophecy « Va End \ 

a certain change from the Sunday papers he had known. is hard to beat It cor f n i 

Certainly, the same old subjects appeared; ‘‘ murdet book by a Mr. W. Tudor P 

and robberies and adulteries and the goi on of the the sand Bourt it] 

tofis’’ were duly chronicled. The ‘‘ Journalese’’ w | meet an inv 

much the same, though a little more magniloquent, and Th ciable spirit ti t { i 

he was overcome with admiration at seeing carrier Mr. Dowding, since fou » be Suf 

pigeons described as ‘‘ Winged Heralds of Fate.’’ Th master, killed in a x Im spl 

large increase in photographs was noticeable, fo1 photo writing taken down from . A V 

graphs, like cinema “‘ films,’’ are the substitute for pirit of the aforesaid Dow 

words—the shorthand or short cut of unimaginative t ambiguous crit Mi ‘lax | n Calis 
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minds. On one sheet he foun 
fine, confused information, the pictures of ~~ A Captain’ we are not sure; but appea { . a mixture 
Sride,’’ a Princess who has given her hair for drivins comm np! 
straps, the baseball ‘‘ Roarers,’’ a Count selling fruit Few kings will be k 
for charity, a battery going into action Atlant pet | ittel iuywhere | 


umbled up together 1 masterly prophecy What mak r-pro} 


(puppies) in the rw ister’s boot » and a Bi hop age al that but already there e tew 
eighty. Another paper showed a Duke's “ beautiful the prophecy is safe rt 
daughter,’’ Lady Somebody buylit a pat t a million ‘ ise (a pt pr \ 
aire’s daughter at a horsesh« and a Barnato wedding. | Trump), and we ga 
Other papers revealed a lad who } likely to set thi will improve disasters cal t bY ti k " nad 
fashion in hats, a lady descended from William IV., a uir will diminish When t Spirit ) 
lady descended from Edward |} a Vrincess visiting a the Onenes f tlumanity \\ | P 

hut, and a Royal Duke ‘* investigating kitchen | initials) sensibly brings hu \ with t 
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mvysteries.’’ So much for ‘‘ the goings-on of the 
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the immediate answer from the world beyond the grave, 


and with a forecast of vegetarian innocence, the extract | 
On his way to this climax, however, the spirit | 


ends. 
has foretold all manner of jolly prospects for the nations 
of the world, including Persia and “the great land of 
the Pharaohs.”” In America “ we must expect. revolution 





of a peculiar order at no distant date,” and we are 
heartily sorry to hear it. But dates are not the Spirit’ 
forte. He tells us “ Armageddon ” (glorious word again! 


must be fought out, and he is inclined to think that will 
be done in 1919; but he admits, pathetically, “ I am not 
a very high being, and to me are not revealed details of 
all these wonderful ha We hope the “ Weel ly 
Dispatch ”’ will call up a higher being next time. 
“And all this trashy slush—this, literally, infernal 
: 


nonsense—is poured out upon the people Sunday after 
Sunday, and the people suck it up for want of better. 


We do not know what the circulation of similar papers 
may be, but the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial’’ puts its own 





ypenings.”’ 
| hings 
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circulation at two-and-a-half millions and 
Pr babl P 1D] read each copy To 
five mi per add the readers of its 1 





The total cannot be less than twenty millions, and is 
probably bigger. 


estimated, it would include 
our whole population from eighteen upwards. 


Before 








ge : ; ; oe 
their souls this stirabout of silliness, snobbery, 
? | } “ ow a 4 o “ant! 

truculence, and blasphemy is poured, and their souls 
must devour it r starve. Few peopl trained t 

criticize, reyect and ridicul stufi can 
ee ee i — , = aE ines nrintan es S 
I ZA ti niuel \ ich me! iInvtvea wora 

still possess. The belief in monstr r mysteriou 
assertions, the power of suggestion, | ever foolish, 


when repeated a million times—these are incalculal 

forces for bemusi 1 t] nent of realit 

Into millions of working-class homes these are the influ- 
ences whi } y mornings, and 
that 1 ‘“ church-going bell ’’ sounds ld and distant 
Compared with the Sunday paper, the Church is nowhere 
We do not quite unders i why that is The people 
e¢ ) l 


general character has hitherto us 


exactly devout, but fond of religious 





tion, and parti 
beliefs. All 


spiritual voyage 


mouth sands, are but the perversion of an 
affection for the things of the soul. In our spiritual life, 
the Churches once were kings. Like other kings, t] 
had great opportuniti Like other kings, engaged 
dynastic alliances and interminable disputations over the 
infinitely litt] hey have let power and opportunity 
slip. They are now abdicating, and the ultimate result 
of ‘their abdication may 
choice but negli 


{ 
is what we see Ki have been called the shenh 


THE ENEMIES. 


sky on the peaks of th rm 1as pluneed the 
world in mour { ca f f irveiting 
1 
plume re , and WW ! move o}1 
clear-cut. sur 1lous aay ? ] } ‘ rous 
ar 'T . 
armo! J arlike proc ! ‘ ‘ 
movemen ' it avai? ; ranced in th 
_— 1 1 
SKY Ke a W I round or me ! 

And I » Tey ks fixe nt earth 
} , ha P ] , 
avnove the ! ped WV l } i ; 4 

1 : : 
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Not only the caste of warriors 


who howl for war and worship it, not only those whom 
the slavery of the world clothes with a magic power ; 
the mighty by inheritance, standing here and there above 
pressing down the scale 


And they are legion. 


r 


the prostratic n of the race, 
of justice because they have a glimpse of a great coup 
to be made. 





A whole crowd, conscious and unconscious, 


| is the servant of their fearful privilege. 


Cries one of the shadowed speakers, stretching out 
‘There are those 
hey are!’’ 
‘And others who say: ‘The 
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who say: ‘ How splendid t 
races hate one 
another. 
“And others who say: ‘I fatten on war and my 
y swells on it.’ ”’ , 
“And others who say: ‘War has always been, 
therefore it always will be.’ ” 
“There are others who say: ‘I cannot see beyond 
my feet, and nore else shall see.’ ”’ : 
‘And others say: ‘Children come into the world 
ith red or blue breeches on their behinds.’ ”’ 
| A harsh voice muttered: ‘‘ There are those who say: 
Bow your head and believe in God.’ ”’ : 
% % * ¥ % 
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poor unnumbered workmen of 
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Ah, you are right, 
| War, who will have 3 


rought the oreat strugele with your 
hands, Omnipotence which does not yet serve the good, 
| earthly multitude whose every face is a world of sorrows 
—who, hbeneat] sky where the long, black clouds are 
| led like evil angels, dream, bent 
of your thought-——- you are right. 
you. Against you and your great 
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tice—t he re the sword- 
I and the s 
only those 1 monsters, 
finan ers, met i bu l¢ reat shi Itered in 
| their banks and tl | v var and live 
} on it in peace during war, thei 3s walled about 
| by a deaf dogma, their faces shut like a steel safe. 
| There are those admire the glittering inter- 
change of bl wl m and cry aloud like women 
the brig ] rms. Those who are drunk 
| on a military band, or on songs totted out to the people 
| like rum—people who lose their heads, feeble spirited, 
fanatics, savages 
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has the force of a law because it has been 
l : 1d, and would put 
» and its throb of passionate progress under the 
id nursery tales. 
are the priests who excite you and 


» morphia of their paradise, that 


chang od Th re are lawy rs— 
rians, and the rest—who confuse you 
nd their theories, and proclaim the 
es, although every modern nation has 





ary geographical unity within the 
. 7 . ‘ } . te . 

its frontiers, and is peopled with an 
am of races; worm-eaten genealogi 
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nol y. Short1 of sight is the disease of the human 
pl Lé urned mel a oiten 1 ray 
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ight of the simplicity of things, and bury and blacken 











it with formule and details. One learns the little thine 
in books, not the big « 
And even when they say that they do not want war, 
t e people d ll they can t perpetuate al They 
eed national unity and t! v f rule } force. 
| \W e:; l ( } id hi } r1e?y ] ive 
monopoly of cou loyalty, talent d tast 
The vreatne and ricl or a count the turn to a 
devouring disease. Out of patri m hich is wort] 
t respect so lor ! tr Vv thin the 1 iln of feelin y 
nd art, « t k e f ! fam or for « 3 
| province, which are equal cred, they make a utopian 
| and impossible « ntion, out of balance with the world, 
a kind of cancer which eats away all living forces, takes 


ill the room, and crushes life, and by it 
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either in the spasm of war or the exhaustion and suffo- examp s colleagues ‘ ch 
cation of an armed peace day sit around him. Some of them ke Mr. Mcl . and 
They denature lovely morality. How many crime Mr. R man, ob resent the methods a policies 
have they not made virtues by a single word, calling | ° )[O* SUecessors, Dit for me most par dagen 
them national! They deform even the truth. For the sa sgn a By nr epee Dm lege 
eternal verity they substitute each their national truth. | “eee . ion ee ae ae rome P can 
There are as many truths as there are peoples; they be t » longer. Your P ; contair 
exclude one another and falsify and twist the truth. ( ‘ ¥ moyen rds a Der tie Party 
All these people who maintain these pus rile, = lale : 
hateful, and ridiculous controversies—whom you heat ; s i 
growling above you: “I didn’t begin it; you did—No; it Re: iether cine = lt , 
wasn't I. It was you.—You begin! Besin yourself! ” of ce is ri : ~e . : mee he R 5 
All the childish talk which makes the vast wound of the und Smee oie onan path es 
world eternal, because the men who are truly interested whilst the leaders of the Liberal Part t ar t the ruins 
are not the men who « luct it—and hecause the of earth | ning tor the ve ‘ le multitude to them 
will to make an end is not in them; all these people wage to begin rel 3?—Your 
who cannot or will not make peace on earth; all these A LIBERAL M.P 
people who cling fast, for one reason or another, to th 
old state of things, discover reasons for it or supply THE RESPONSI Y FOR THE WAR 
them, those are your enemies. Sir quite ant =. ’ 
They are as much your enemies as are to-day these ru sto “a profitable length.’’ He has again put for 
German soldiers who lie here between you—poor dupes, | ward a narrative 1 1 rep1 S vi ook pla 
deceived and brutalized. beasts of burden. Thev are lt is « vhich I cannot a t my reasons it 
your enemies, no matter where they were born, or | se pecage ' wo nd 
their name is spoken, or what the language they lie in 4 : 2 ‘ 
Look at them in heaven and on the earth! Look at them me P Ae eee 
everywhere! Recognize them once for all, and remember M. Saz oe ff a wri snag which b s as follows a - 
them for ever!—TZranslated from the French of “ Le . ‘ 
Fe a” by M. Henri Barbusse. 
- Vhis w ‘ sive This 3} Imost 
1d¢ il V as atso < < o « J 9th l 
MULTE} } 1s bik Editor, -_ Government kept secre Has « l he 
. by them since the beginning of my controversy with Mr. Brails 
ford. When asked to explain why they « ress i I i 
rw 9 rar . - . , a fact, they now say that it was u I ry to |} blis , lor it 
THE COMING DEMOCRATIC PARTY. was merely a repetitic , th previe . 7m 
S1r,—It has, in my opinion, become necessary to discuss shows con that ‘ eR G t 
the serious position which now exists in the Liberal Party in © understand that these preparatory a partial measures of 
the House of Commons. mobilization would bring about war. I cann l any 
The war pursues its devastating course, becom bloodier treatment of the question w obscur 1] fa on 
each day. 3ut the climax of the war is perhaps nearer than which all ¢ nds. When saik st ; 3 
we suspect, and in any case the problems of the settlement, th d t \ t 1 a 
and of the new world which will confront us, demand imm Bethmann-Hollweg has explained, t f iat the unged 
diate and continuous examination and constructive treatment. { rmind at Lit n l l 
On any theory of democratic Governments such acti is t} their threats had and must have i on t Rus CG. rnme! 
first duty of the elected representatives of the people. What I mean when I gges M B last 
What is the position of the Liberal Party in the House of arrative will not stand detailed <« n, I may explain quite 
Commons? A combination of circumstances red 1 it te briefly He b rs rd ss l ! ‘ Ot} 
impotence at the moment when its influence is most necessary, ull to the effect that the Russian me zation Vv h had at that 
and might, wis¢ of vital use in the supre: me | ( rmu ‘ wa ‘ G However 
days which are he ignores t irticul ir at , ments w 
Many of us sit nd a Government the head of which was ma and, in my view, the hg of great importance, 
once, at least in name, a member of the Liberal Party. We do for I think that there is no doub \ mporta unge took 
not often hear him, but from time to time we are privileged to place the Russian pla during t se of the 29th—a 
read the messages, clothed in unique though monotonous change which w both caused at stified by the German Note 
rhetoric, which he addresses to the world. They sound like which I have already referred t 
the bald notes of a departmental official in blinkers, to which Again, with regard to what took place on the 30th, seems 
there has been made a plentiful addition of tawdry verbal to me that he fails to d between ‘‘t obilizatio 
dressings. To us as Liberals they have neither message nor which had been ordered,’’ the call n « le reserves, and 
meaning. the “ general 1 liz ' wa ving’; the la 
But we turn in vain to the leaders of our own party for was not th lling in of the reserves, for, as a matter of fact 
guidance—fearless, consistent and sustained Mr. Asquith, they had not been called xcept in the fou 
always a man of noble manners, makes no pe rsonal attack on But to leave these ma rs of detail and go to the broad 
the man who, with the help of Lord Northcliffe, supplanted fac rh s indeed a fundan ul « t b en us; 
him, though without any mandate either from the House or he suggests that the Russian Government lu y Sazonoff, 
the country. It is not the purpose of the writer to suggest was deliberately b ling for war, and delib te] €iving its 
that this conduct, wonderful in its magnanimity merits illies. I maintain that they were b g steadily driven into war 
criticism. The grounds for the latter are different, and ar by the preposterous ac 1 taken by the Germar vernment ; 
briefly these: Mr. Asquith has remained with willingness that they were always trying to avoid any irretrievable step, but 
the leader of the Liberal Party. It is the feeling of many of loulr { Ly )] to Go 8O Wi , m I ths y I 
us in the House that the duties of that position are not dis criti d the action of »R n Government o le ground 
charged by the delivery of an occasional speech which, whilst tha showed all the faults which come from divided councils. 
incomparably superior in dignity and taste, is yet in essentials Che revelations at the Sukhomlinoff trial s © me completely 
only an echo of the flamboyant outbursts of his successor. © confirm t view. Mr. Brailsford says th hey deceived 
We look not for the labored maintenance of an ipparent their all > Th tr | to Ow hat each ‘ the ** lies ’”’ 
ugreement with the methods—or even the ideals—of the present which h ributes to em was tl literal und my 
Prime Minister, but for the critical yet constructive treatment m press i that throughou vy were trying rd to tell th 
of the position we have now reached and of the principles truth Bi s not always easy to tell tl full truth about 
which should control the actions of those who act in our name. your own a ns, at W \ do not know yourself 
We look for a braver appeal to the vast masses of our country what you are doing 
men who are vaguely dissatisfied with the cant and rubbish It seems to me that Mr. Brailsford was not unnaturally 
upon which they are fed by the newspaper press to-day. We carried away by the fir rts « Sukhomlinoff revelations, 
look for a franker examination of the problems of the settle that he wa perhaps u ) l strongly lu ed by the 
ment and for the defining of those things for which we are interpretation quive na lly p on them by the German 
going to stand in that reorganized world which is coming. Government and the German press; I ma that on moré 


Of this ordered leadership we have nothing. Mr. Asquith’s careful investigation these first impressio confirmed 
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been published by the German Govern- 


to deal more fu h them elsewhere. 
Brailsford to bring forward in 
assured, receive the 
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1 “A Gatl ry of New Austria you 
Furop for rema g “obstinately silent on 
Austr This me vy shows that its author 
I Be qui part from various detailed 
i A a before and after the murder 

P I », publ d much more fully 


English paver Friedrich Adler’s speech in his 
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€ Ss] h of Clam-Martinitz, and 

Eure ver ¢ d that there are men 
ins « A v a pprove ot, and desire to 
rable sit 1 produced by German and 

‘ lves of the Dual Monarchy. But 
’ ew course’: it prevailed long before 

‘ l rtely | ‘men of goodwill ’’ 
Ss 1 v i G Czech entente or 
nis 1 Hungary, absolutism in Croatia, 

‘ mm pe y of Vienna (as exemplified by 
! s, tl P ] affair, &c.); and their 
n < var In our opinion, 
oO SDOW hat this situation has 

st to welcon and appreciate such 
eno 1 to accept the Political 
i J ’ more than a symptom of 

or P1 ssor Forster, and ar 

I circulated among neutral 


g ivor which he enjoys in high Austrian 





might become Minister of 

Ane ( net resided over by Hofrat 

s 6 is and probable as that a dis 

of t of the late Pro- 

ALlVé she ld succeed Mr. 

S M and appoint a Harvard 

B ‘ i Lammasch’s name is 

S ational law, but he is not 
‘ : ‘ w px litical régime 

‘ members of the Political 
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serious attempt at reform were to be made, it would be frustrated For him they are the essential facts. The Pacifist sees, beyond 
by Berlin, whose military and economic hold ups Vienna is and behind the earthquake, the spirit of discord and vic lence, 
strengthened tenfold by its alliance with ! ] ] 
Yours, ac. 
THE Ept 

I I i ort th I rs 
reading his paper Chis V1 ( 
that hi lett now r 
attacks © A I ce i ‘ pos 
the fa I & P sor 
Minister « i \u ( 
there are n¢ he a le vy i 
stances bear such an interpre n WV 
suspect, 1i we were not con a « 
‘* New Europ that it was an attem] 

rhe bstance of the charges is 


He maint: ; that the ‘“‘ new gs; 


before the war, and implies that we h 

nest But surely he is aware th 

of the “r yirit’’ was 1 e! 

Ferdinand, that his murder was one o 
r, and that during the war i 


cardinal 





AI 
suppose, " 
goodwill ”’ th 
argum our 

The p 


of Baron Wieser and Count Silva Taro 
latter by saying tl ; 
Clam-Martinitz He does not attempt 
that Silva Tarouca was one of 
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opponents of the really “ Germanizing 
here is th: the Editor of the ‘‘ New Europé 
a term of obloquy. Both Silva Tare 
are members of the Czech feuc 
with A 


istrian politics knows that thie 





























distinguished by its opposition to 
sense of the German-Magyar hegemony. 
of a centralized Austria-Hungary. Th: 
policies is enormous. To include the 
“ Germanizing ”’ is to mislead the pub] 
he is not one of the uncompromising G 
briefest proof « thi ; the ict tha 
expressly refused to allow that he co l 
in the von Seidler Cabinet Ye ve red Bs \ ‘ ek work 

Ninally, with regard to the qu on of Bohemian Stat B 1 that g e8s 3 ‘ ‘ V< y 
rights, the fact that the Czechs pr se complete freedom to th uimit that his pot-boiling work, « ‘ 1 alone you seem 
German-Bohemians when j ] heir independen¢ » be cognisant 4 r ok « a tw . . «” 
binds them to nothing. 1-Bohemians m but exercised his l Now 3 As . 
trust their promises, and n W the Czex g at A stre d who 
should be so anxious to include them in their Czech Bohemia had learned to love and trust him. On« s to be doing his 
just as the Ulstermen are sus} mus of a Sinn Fein Ireland brave spirit wrong in offering the rem : ‘ un a ‘ 
As for Smeral, the news has i t rrived that he has, in fact mous article. He woul have preferred . 6 rk 
been deprived of the chairmanship of the Czech Socialist Party. for him, and to bide his tim B ‘ cy « ‘ article 
On this point, and on this we accept the correction of th » make pe kk 3 ove \ at I wish 
editor of the “New Europe ihe article was written before Ta t a | \ r se < es will 
the de cis'1on was t i} en. Nor « l th le ast hy i} dat a 0 ou ‘ p blish s pl Y« 
fundamental objection to tl Czech demands or to tl | HOMA 
systematic encouragement in England.—Epb., NATIoNn.] Rusham Gate, Bal n, S.W 
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THE WORK OF PACIFISTS. eo Saas We, Themes be Mt overs ¢ less 
+) \ R . ly 

Sir.—In his article on “‘ The Future of Socialism’’ Mr N : j ; ; ' 
Havelock Ellis seems to fall nto t omewhat common error — 
concerning cifists, when he says that their pacifism becomes , 


meaningless in war tin If it were true, as Mr. Ellis impli 
that 











t e persons who merely repeat formulas, ‘they 

would be meaningless and ineffective, in peace time as 
in war time. In so far ae tl have been no more t Anti Poctrp 
Militarists they have been, and will remain, to a large extent ; 
ineffective. But the Pacifist is not one with a negative attitude _-—- 
of opposition to certain phenomenal expressions, which ar 
collectivel called Milita m. Ih e {Tec ‘ 1 arc t 1 one THE HAPLESS LOVER 
who expresses a positive spirit which is healin ind creative ' 
li not a retailer of formula which are dead t! and * fis be ea : ; 
belong, therefore, rather to the realm of " i lives with ys JS 
in Intense eff perso! | whose funet i to create . a t . y 
i ey ul eond on in th vorld iuty ft ! ! } 

V ! i real out and th 6p or wat li to sub ht \ ! 
merge « thing, the call of the Pacifist is to stand firm , 

? t 4 \ WW I Vi 
ugalnet t flood, and to exert his personalit to the utmost 
order that the epir within him may leaven and chai the ' 
spirit of the whol \ n th r tl t l i x \ 

Mi kK theor ol progi $ as | tt or ol un So Tx I LENO Uy - t , . wn 
ntelligent hitect, or an intell it school of architects v breast more s ' | Bi 


y l 
make a ut for him ou ik mad th Pacifist not from As iidamant tis | t ! ) ! 
without but thin A} orld ll not be created, a Yet ther v'nt \ vv | ! 


Lb ne ii ‘ buil by an industriou application of fire proot And sichis \ " , \ 
material fhe mind of Mr. Ellis draws all its illustrations ‘ 
from physics His vision is « thquakes and falling houses Cirarna L. Martin, 
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The Gorld of Books. 


OFFICE, 





THe “ NaTIon” Tuunspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers: 

‘*The Middle Years.’’ By Henry 

“A History of the French Novel. 
Saintsbury. (Macmillan. 18s. net. 

**Poems.’’ By Edward 
net.) ‘ 

“‘The Life of the Caterpillar.” By J. H. Fabre. 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hodder & 
6s. net.) 

“Nothing of Importarice.”’ 
6s. net.) 

“‘Turgenev.’” By Edward Garnett. 

‘Further Memories.” By Lord 
16s. net.) 


umes. (Collins. 6s. net.) 
Vol. I. By 





Gé< orge 


Thomas. (Selwyn & Blount. os. 6d. 
Translated 
Stoughton. 
By Bernard Adams. (Methuen. 
(Collins. 66. net.) 

Redesdale. (Hutchinson. 


‘“‘Honeycomb.”” By Dorothy Richardson (Duckworth. 
net.) 
* x * 
In last week’s Nation the writer of “ The World of 


read; it is timely 


is. A somewhat 


Books”’ described what the soldiers 
to attempt a like service for tl 
broader and more difficult enter] 





of the most tenacious of Lg 
the prerogative of a civilian; an Wolfe’s remark 
about Gray’s Elegy, from ark of allusion, 
must be ather than 
tive. With a civilian and a conscript 
in an era of misery and violence, the conditions are vastly 
modified. The new God-State, too; I 
him out. Our Leviathan and Behemoth may be huge, 
but he is not all blubber; and if he is so intrigued by what 


1 
be long before he 








regarded as representa- 


ourse, and 





must not leave 


his subjects think, it will not takes as 


absorbed an interest in what they read. And yet, in spite 


i 


of these and other simplifications, we have still to mount 








upon the wings of conjecture rather t tount the mile- 
stones along the asphalt of experience. To scan the pub- 
lishers’ lists, to enumerate and catalogue the « ) editions, 
to declare upon the 1 val of poetry, as if some 
great truth were loosed, to comment upon the decline 
of the war-book—it is catching tiddlers for trout. 
Varium et mutabile is still the pleasure of reading, and what 
song the syrens sang has not been answered by Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox any less ambiguously since the war than 
before it. 
* x * 

OBSERVATION, too, is always a mere rushlight to the 

great sun of hypothesis. Facts are of no value, unless you 


are in possession of all of them ; and unless you can construct 
hmetic. It is legiti- 


ition upon the three 





an idea and a principle out of thei 





mate to make one all-embracing 
total and certain facts that cove 
man in mufti, and the war. 
from the 


away fh 





argument—reading, the 


That is, for the first to help the 


second to get Everything else is 
. 


irrelevant. It is not at all healthy and desirable, of course, 





either from a moral, esthetic, or intellectual point of view, 

that a man should regard the a book as the 

booking-office of a railway station. But you cannot blame 

another man for wearing a mask soaked in antiseptics if he 

is condemned to reside in a district visited by bubonic 
’ 


plague, even though the mask will impede free breathi 
The reader, if he be an intelligent and rational being, an 


lg. 
3 
if 
he be aware that he is walking in a wilderness of horror 


T 
| 
I 





(a necessary clause, since there appears to be a certain 


shall 


thing of the kind), 
do his human 


number of people—mostly speakers and writers and, 
we say beneficiaires—who are aware of no 
will in his books 


best to escape from it 


his cups are to 


Roughly, theref 


expensive 


and omitting the 


complex problem of subject-matter, he will have a kind of 
double alternative open to him. He is on the earth and in 
the present. So that, in order to escape, he has a choice 
of heaven or hell and of the past or the future. He will, 


that is to say, read poetry and poetic drama, imaginative 


} 


prose, sermons, the Bible, Plato, Tertullian, Augustine, 
and so on for the first. For the second, the Press 
waits on him at breakfast, lunch, tea, and dinner, not 


to mention all the other hours of the day. 
I refer him to the catalogue of the British Museum. 
James’s just published “The Sense of the Past” 


For the past- 
Henry 
should, 


| 


‘Cabinet de S. A. R. Madame,” 
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on this count alone, find many readers. But I am not sure 
that they will not be disappointed, for the largest “ silver 
nail” in all those brilliant and provoking ones that stud 
the book is the situation in which the young man who has 
migrated into 1820 discovers, to his despair, that he cannot 
get back again. That, perhaps, will not commend itself to 
our readers. For the future, there is the 
reconstruction of the League of Nations; and last, but oh! 
not least, of the Great Trade War. And there is the sweet 
nepenthe of Utopias, hanging gardens to cultivate between 
all the irregular spaces of the stars, and about which, as 
poor Lorenzo the Magnificent in the dungeon of Loches, he 
will, I fear, rather dream than read. 
* 


literature of 


Or course, I have left out a good deal, but I must be 
allowed the charming privileges of hypothesis. And, as 
I said, I am not making an inventory of the books people 
now read; 1 am suggesting the books they would really like 
to read, if they knew it. Neither have I touched upon the 
question of sheer remoteness—that is to say, not only of 
Books of 
fantasticalness, of 
from the hill of our 
tender, 

“ Blanchevin de Calendario,”’ 


escaping, but escaping as far as ever you can. 
incredible dullness or 
general abracadabrability, 
conjecture, are to be 
light not their own. i 
tive of surprising Matters of Fact 
Spirit in the House of 
Island, near Leigh, 
Divini Jesu Christi téfiexions sur les 
Deux plus Anciennes Medailles d’Or Romaines dans le 


abstruseness or 
which, 
viewed in a consoling 

Narra- 
Evil 


Canvy 


wrought by an 
Master Jas. Smogge, in 
1709,”’ 


Sanguineo,”’ 


Essex, “Clotzinus de Sudore 


the works of Spondanus, &c., 
might fit the case. An excellent book of the kind would 
be Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s “De Veritate,”’ which, it 
will be remembered, he offered in a paroxysm of humility 
to God, and which, as it has never 
next to never read, 


¢ 
A 
f 


been translated since and 
God presumably accepted. But one is 
forced to narrow down so engaging a field of inquiry, in so 
short a space, not only to the fact, but to a special kind of 
fact. Romance, then, will have to do as a specimen. To 
suit the untoward circumstances, look at 
the landscape of books through,the wrong end of the tele- 
scope, the mind, I think, 
another world, not only to 


which make us 


requires to escape not only to 
a world in which it is both con- 
tained and can wander at will, but to a world in which it 
can assume, 
living. Ti 

Misérables,” 


as readily as possible, the perfect illusion of 
romances, in short, like “Don Quixote,’’ “Les 
“ Pickwick,” “Tom Jones,” and their glorious 
kin, where you can literally live and move and have a being, 


because of the diversity, freedom, and generosity of your 
environment, because there are no restrictions to harass and 
to make it conscious that it 
is illusion ; because you are on terms of fraternity, not merely 
with a defined group of characters, but a society ; not merely 
with a society but a populace. 


the sense of illusion 


sque eZee 


Their world is not so small 
that you will get used to it, or so uniform that you will 
get bored with it, or so insupportable that it will remind 
you of your own. Escape to it, my brethren! 

* * * 

Dumas! His 
broad 
others. But he has an 
quantity, a not 


Anp I have not so much as mentioned 
pasture is not so rich as are the acres of 
Hugo and _ the 


over 


advantage 
factor 


peace as 


them in inconsiderable 
where we have to wait as long for 
the end of one of Cicero’s dis- 


romances on the Middle Ages, 


in a war 
the citizens of Rome for 
He wrote thre 
on the Renaissance, and sixteen on the eighteenth century. 
And is that Valois series (‘La Reine Margot,” “La Dame 
“Les Quarante-Cing’’) inferior to the 
D’Artagnan series? Hardly at all. And so, verily, he who 
loses himself from the present will gain a whole world, with 
three centuries of it thrown in, if he move among the gay, 
human rascals of his world, so different from the gloomy, 
officialized ones of our Such 


courses. even 


de Monsoreau,”’ 


own richness, such a stir 


and to-do of men, such magic, such melancholy, so much 
such laughter, and such tolerance! 
gospel of State, 


blood, so many tears, 


A war of machines, a f St turns us all into 
apparitions. Let us, then, be glad to leave our own flesh- 
and-blood of illusion for Dumas’s illusion of flesh-and-blood. 


Besides, it is so pleasant to see the Great Ones, now so 


secure and united, polish off one another so expeditiously. 
BookMan. 
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Rebtews. 
PARADOXES ON POETS. 


woetry begins half-way throug] 
the 


sixteenth century, 


Tar Mnglish 
the 


teenth. 


reat period of k 


sixteenth c¢ into seven 
In the 
before the drama had absorbed poetry 
of its 


song by way of speech. 


7 

i 
ntury, and lasts half-way 
poetry stric ly of the 


into the substance 


many energies, verse is used as speech, and becomes 


It was the age of youth, and rejoiced, 
as youth does, in scarcely tried strength, and in the choice 
And it was an adventure to write. Soldiers 


led 


of adventure. 





and voyagers, Sidney, Raleigh, 











and in ships. It is Raleigh, in the preface to a deeply 
meditated ‘History of the World,’’ who speaks gallantly 
of “leisure to have mad self a fool in pri New 
worlds had been found bey the sea, and were to be had 
for the finding ns of the mind. There were 
buried worlds of h had been dug up 
lands had been newly colonized, i ind in France; a 
kind of second nature, it seemed to in those days, which 
might be used not less in nature itself. And, just 





as the Renaissance in 
return to 


the Middle Ages, so 





through a 


’ : 
and buried during 








came to a consciousness of itself by way of what already had 
been discovered by poets like Petrarch and Ronsard, and even 
their later apes and mir Serafino or Desportes, among 
those spoils. Poetry had to be re-awakened, and these were 
the messengers of dawn. Once awakened, the English 
tongue could | sil for a whi to borrowed tunes; yet 
it sang with its own voice, and the personal accent broug 
a new quality into the song. Song-writers and sonnet- 
writers, when they happened to be poets, found out the 
selves by the way, and not least when il thought they 
were doing honor to a foreign ideal. 

And it was an age of musi Music, too, had come from 
Italy, and had found for once a home ther Music, singin 
and dancing made then, ‘and then only, th mer?) 
England t the phras And it} ‘ xyrowing out of 
the same soil as the tunes, took equal root. Campion sums 
up for us a whole ] 1, al he song-books have preserved 
for us names, but for them unknown, of perfect craftsmen 
in the two arts. Every man, by the mere feeling and fashion 
of the time, took care 

“to write 
Worthy the reading and the World’s delight.” 


Tt was an age of personal utteran and men spoke frank]; 
without restraint 
' 


exaggerations of self-consciousness. The 


ilke 


tno 


or any of the timidities 


personal utt 


or 


‘ 21) 
ance might Greville wi 


“ treatises ”’ 





family affairs of the 


sonnets to Delia, or Lodge wantoned in cadences and 
caprices of the senses. It might se to pass on an alier 

] + = | ] . Y © 7 £ e 
message, in as literal a translation as it could compass ol a 


French or Italian poem two things 


into 


tne ve} 


came n: magi 
if in no « 
Style, to the poets of 


ther way, thr 
of what went to the making of that broad simplicity, 
magnificently obvious elog 
have the universal quality of the greatest poetry. The ] 


of the nineteenth century are no nearer to nature, though 





they seem more individual because they have made an art 
of extracting rare e s, and because they take then 
selves to pieces more cunningly. Drayton’s great sonnet is 


the epilogue, and Spenser’s em, the e} 


great p 


for all lovers; but it needs another Shelley to find out 
love in the labyrinth of ‘‘ Epipsychidion.”’ All that is 
greatest in the poetry of the sixteenth century is open to all 
the world. like a wood, or Arcadia, in which no road is 
fenced with prohibitions, and the flowers are all for the 


picking. 
And 
again 
new 
they were making over again for themselves. 
s were enough to direct the first 


when. nth century, poetry began 


it was to the poets of the sixteenth century that the 


poets looked back, finding the pattern there for what 


A few snatches 
from Elizabethan song-book 


| { 
awakenings of song in Blake; Wordsworth found his gn 
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and rational style, as of a lofty prose, in Samuel Daniel; 
Keats rifled the best sweets of Lodge’s orchard ; and Shelley 
in the elegies of Michael Drayton the model of his 

of familiar speech in 


, 
found 


incomparable style verse, the style of 


the “ Letter to Maria Gisborne.” Every reader of modern 

verse will find something contemporary in even the oldest 

f these poems; partly because modern verse is directly 

unded on this verse of the sixteenth century, and partly 

because the great poetry contemporary with all ages, 
p ¢ 


by the whole mountainous mass 


Byron is to be judged 
of his work, and not by any fragment of colored or glittering 
spar which one’s pick n 
tous hill-side. I 
high er 


1 
is hard 


y have extricated from the precipi- 


natural formation, 
to walk on. There 


1g, but, once there, the 


a 
lis work is a kind of 
limh 


u ch to Ci 





} 
and 





climbing and heavy 











air braces and the view is wide. 

In making a s ion from this large and uneven mass 
of poetry, it is dificult to do justice to a writer who was 
almost never a really good writer of verse, except in a form 
of what he ri lefined as ‘‘ nondescript and ever-varying 

hyme.”’ The seri ottava 1 of “Don Juan” and 
‘The Vision of Judgment ’’ is the only metre which Byron 
ever completely mastered; and it is only in those unique 
poems, in which Goethe detected, for the first time in 
modern } ry, a “classically elegant comic style,’ that 
Byron is wh able to express the new quality which he 
brought into English literature in a wholly personal, or at 
all satisfying, way. From the first he was a new force, but 
a force un us of direction, the uncouthness 


with all 
of nature in convulsion. He had a strong, direct, and 


passionate personality, but we find him, even in the better 

parts of ‘‘ Childe Harold,’ putting rhetoric in the place of 

that simplicity which he was afterwards to discover by 

ccident, and in jest; we find him, throughout almost the 

whole of the poetical mances, a mere masquerader in 
*j ; 


Easter: y, which is scarcely the bh. 
happe me 1 to have been bou tht on the spot 


4 11 
auite sensible 


tter because it 
we find him, in 





his serious reflections, ei and 


the 


quite 
like, 
ached 
vays without magic, and 
hiefly in 

rted,’’ was he able t 
and intense chant, 
comes as a kind of m 


His rendering of act 


obvious, an, and 
} 


pe ré 


at can only 
the lines beginning 

turn speech into a 
emphatic into 


which poetry 


mentary suspension of the emphasis. 


ial sensation, as in “t :™ 


in par 

' hich he made in those 

) be the very voic 
bl x 


a of “ Mazeppa,” 


approach to poetry w 


sed T 


> of passion: 
in blank verse, and ns 





¢ that he wrote quently 
icity to handle 
in any vital 
Now and again personal feeling 


i by his in a} 
>» or Indeed t j t or 


training clothes of rhetoric, 


and stood up naked ; sentiments of resentment, against his 
wife, or against the world, or against himself. made poetry 
sometimes. Then was to be under other conditions 


ame is the burning of much dross: 


this writing which is ha dly litera- 


th re co?! 





is hardly verse, les, 


even 


for whom noleon of 


the realms of rhyme” is as dead an Napoleon, 


: i pl py potency ; Byron still lives, 
and we shall never « to read almost his worst work, 
because some warmth of his life comes through it. Almost 


everything that he wrote was written for relief, and its 








effect upon us is due to son ng never ac tually said in it; 
it isa k nd of wild d amat sper h of some person in a play, 
whose \ ls become weighty, tragic, and path tic because 
f the fierce light thrown unon them by a significant 
cha ter and by transfiguring circumstance 


Murray, “ You might as well 


as rhyme all periect he was 


theorizing over his own failure to achieve sustained excellence 


1 1 1 





on any one level. Luckily he carried the theory, in his own 
lownright way, into practice, and, in the versified “ Aurora 
B real of the ereat comi poems, the defect turn into 

qualits ana i | . all a new poetical form. 
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Byron is a heroical buffoon, the great jester of English 
poetry ; and he is this because he is the only English poet 
who is wholly buoyant, armgant, and irresponsible. “1 
never know the word which will come next,” he boasts, in 
“Don Juan,” and, for once improvisation becomes a means 
to an end, almost an end in itself. It is in the comic verse, 
strangely enough, that the first real mastery over form 
shows itself: » genius for rhyme which becomes a new music 
and decoration, as of cap and bells on the head of sober 
marching verse, and a gens for plain statement which 
leaves prose behind in mere fighting force, and glorifies 
fighting force with a diviz~ natural illumination. 


III. 

Leconte de Lisle’s verse is clear, sonorous, dignified, 
deliberate in movement, classically correct in rhythm, full 
of exotic local color, of savage names, of realistic rhetoric. 
It has its own kind of romance, in its ‘‘ legend of the ages,” 
so different from Hugo’s, so much fuller of scholarship and 
the historic sense, yet with so far less of human pity. Cold- 
ness cultivated as a kind of artistic distinction seems to 
turn all his poetry to marble, in spite of the fire at its 
heart. Most of Leconte de Lisle’s poems are little chill 
epics, in which legend is fossilized. They have the lofty 
monotony of a single conception of life and of the universe. 
He sees the world as what Byron called it, ‘‘a glorious 
blunder,’’ and desires only to stand a little apart from the 
throng, meditating scornfully Hope, with him, becomes no 
more than this desperate certainty : 

“Tu te tairas, 6 voix sinistre des vivantes!” 
His only prayer is to Death, ‘‘ divine Death,’’ that it may 
gather its children to its breast: 

“ Affranchis-nous du temps du nombre et de l’espace. 

Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a trouble.” 

The interval, which is his, he accepts with something of the 
defiance of his own Cain, refusing to fill it with the triviality 
of happiness, waiting even upon beauty with a certain in- 
flexible austerity. He listens and watches, throughout the 
world, for echoes and glimpses of great tragic passions, 
languid with fire, with fire in the East, a tumultuous con- 
flagration in the Middle Ages, a sombre darkness in the 
heroic ages of the North. The burning emptiness of the 
desert attracts him, the inexplicable melancholy of the dogs 
that bark at the moon; he would interpret the jaguar’s 
dreams, the sleep of the condor. He sees nature with the 
same wrathful impatience as man, praising it for its 
destructive energies, its haste to crush out human life before 
the stars fall into chaos, and the world with them, as one 
of the least of stars. He sings the “Dies Ire” exultingly ; 
only seeming to desire an end of God as well as of man, 
universal nothingness. He conceives that he does well to 
be angry, and this anger is indeed the personal note of his 
pessimism; but it leaves him somewhat apart from the 
philosophical poets, too fierce for wisdom and not rapturous 
enough for poetry. 


Iy 

Art can be ene o1 twe things only—absolutely imper- 
sonal, the highest kind of art. which gives us Shakespeare ; 
or, on a lower plane, absolutely personal, which gives us 
Rousseau. A certain mediocre novelist declared “that he 
didn't believe fo. a momert that Shakespeare was an 
‘impartial art:st.’” One is not responsible for such people’s 
opinions; one has merely *. do with facts: and if any fact 
can be brought forward te show us that Shakespeare looked 
with less serene and tolerant interest on Mrs. Quickly than 
on Cordelia, can there be any reason for such an assertion ? 
Those six sentences of mora! censure with which George Sand 
wanted Flaubert to sp il Madame Bovary are not to be found 
in all Shakespeare. Here, on the great central question of 
creative art, Shakespeare and Flaubert are at one. “To 
hold the mirror up to nature”; has the phrase grown too 
hackneyed by use to be still effectively true? No, surely ; 
nor was it ever more in need of being repeated. Art which 
is concerned with a representation of the passions and 
destinies of men and women we call creative art. And must 
not the supreme artis’ s concern on Lis art cease with the 
art of creation, behin. which ke shall be as closely hidden 
away as the forces that shaped the world and man? Nature 
does not come to us saying, “There is my good man and 
here is my bad; observe that I have sent my sun and rain 





to ripen the corn of th one and ruin the fruits of the other ; 
see how justly ideal is my justice.’’ Nv, in an obscure 
world where we do but think certain realities are actually 
real, there is nothing more obscure than the justice of 
Nature, nothing more impossible to determine than the 
intentions of the forces which control us. They exist and we 
exist; we are subtly moulded, we know not how; we are 
led, we know not whither; we know only that we are links 
in a great chain. So, and only so, should the supreme artist 
be apprehended ix his creation; as the unknown unseen 
origin of things, working his will impenetrably. The only 
other artist who lives 1s he wise work is a personal message, 
a direct, scrupulous self revelation Between these too 
fruitful regions lies but » no-man’s land of sterile com- 
promise. 
ArTHuR Symons. 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS 


‘*Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord 
Acton.” Edited, with an Introduction, by J. N. Fiaais and 
R. V. LAWRENCE. Vol. I. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 


Tue first Lord Acton wes 4 many-sided figure. His learning 
was that of a German Gelehrte; he was the protagonist of 
Liberal Catholicism in the e711 days of Pius IX. and at the 
Vatican Council ; he was an erthusiastic Gladstonian ; and— 
he was a Lord-in-Waiting an office which, one woul: have 
thought, would have bored him to extinction, but which, in 
fact, he greatly enjoyed This selected correspondence, the 
editing of which leaves somewting to be desired, is preceded 
by an attempt to describe Acton’s personal position—a posi- 
tion which is far from being obvious: the criticism of 
contemporaries contained in the letters is always vigorous, 
often unexpected, and generally sound. 

His enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone is perplexing. Glad- 
stone, various as his gifts were, was eminently not a 
Gelehrte; and his efforts to play the part of one, whether 
with regard to Homer. Bishop Butler, the Papacy, or the 
Bible, were a trial to his followers; while to a Liberal 
Roman Catholic, with a European outlook, his stiff Anglican 
ecclesiasticism must have been grotesque. But Acton truth- 
fully saw in him a knight-errant of freedom ; and— 

“Free.om wa: not .o Acton one among many human 
goods to be balanced with others by the politician. Rather 
it is vhe governing principle of true statesmanship, the 
determining element in political thought, the criterion of 
sll constitutions. This sense that freedom is a spiritual 
principle made for Acton a religion of politics. He felt 
thut he was divided by a gulf from men who might put 
wealth or social comfort or power, or efficiency, or even 
intelligence, as of superior or even concurrent importance. 
With such principles, it was vatural that Acton should 
distike Bismarck, condemn Carlyle’s cult of strong men, 
and .egard Prussian domination with something more than 
distrust. ‘It is the greatest danger which remains to be 
encountered |!» the Anglo-Saxon race,’ were his prophetic 
words.” 

His ecclesiastical position after the Vatican Council was 
anomalous. “If, or rather when, I am excommunicated,” 
he wrote in 1870; and, though he fenced with the authorities 
in a way which can only be justified by the reflection that 
they were frankly brigands, his disbelief in the Definition 
was notorious. And there were limits to his submission. 
“We have (he wrote) to meet an organized conspiracy to 
establish a power which would be the most formidable enemy 
of liberty as well as of science throughout the world” ; and 
he despised trimmers—“ the only invincible opponent is the 
man who is prepared, in extremity, to defy excommunica- 
tion ; that is, who is as sure of the fallibility of the Pope 
as of revealed truth.” In the case of a layman, Rome, like 
Rimmon, was satisfied wit. « perfunctory genuflexion; he 
escaped, if by the skin of his teeth. His own attitude is 
best explained by remembering that his dissatisfaction with 
Roman Catholicism went very much deeper than the Vatican 
Council; this was the ev‘i fruit of an evil tree: — 

“The iiwering top is the Vatican dogma. The root 
and stem are in Acton’s view, a certain corruption of the 
conscience. Christianity to Acton is, primarily, a system of 
ethics; whatever violates that on principle is anti-Christian. 


What Acton felt to be the root of the evil was the notion 
that acte otherwise reprehensible could take on a different 
color, if they were done to promote religion, e.g. the 
notivn that truth may be suppressed for the sake of edifica- 
tion. Out of this main root grows the notion that the 
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Church, in self-defence, as an organization, may develop 
® machinery for putting assailants out of the way. Such 
a machinery was developed under the mgis of the Papacy 
in the medieval Inquisition. This was what Acton meant 
when he spoke of the system of austere immorality 
established at Trent.’’ 

Before this formal canonization of wickedness, the frailties 

of individuals sink into insignificance : 

‘The idea of putting on the same level an Ultra- 
montane priest and a priest of licentious life was to me 
not only monstrous but unintelligible. I understand the 
movement for the glorification of the Papacy as a scheme 
for the promotion of sin.” 

“It is well that an enthusiast for monarchy be forced 
to bear in mind the story of Nero and Ivan, of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon; that an enthusiast for democracy be 
reminded of St. Just and Mazzini. It is more essential 
that an enthusiast for the Papacy be made to contemplate 
its crimes, because its influence is over the Conscience ; 
and the spiritual danger of perverted morals is greater 
than the evil of perverted politics. It is an agency con- 
stantly active, penetrating the soul by many channels, 
in almost every sermon and in almost every Prayer-book, 
it is the fiend skulking behind the Crucifix.’ 

A Roman Catholic so minded is, no doubt, an ecclesiastical 
freak. But, “essentially a cosmopolitan, he was more at 
home in a cosmopolitan religious body than in any other” 
and he had an underlying vein of mysticism. ‘“ The action 
of Christ, who has risen on the world which He redeemed, 
fails not, but increases”; we must wait. 


The sidelights thrown by the letters on the politics and 
personalities of the period are striking. It is not generally 
known, ¢.g., that in 1871 Dupanloup refused the Arch- 
bishopric of Paris. Rémusat said “ that the French Govern- 
ment appoints, and does not present for Papal approbation, 
and that, of course, they were ready to appoint him; but 
he himself dissuaded them, on the ground that the Pope 
would not like it.’’ This famous bishop was, it seems, no 
scholar; “at Rome it came out that he had never seen a 
Greek Testament.’”’ ‘ Surtout méfiez-vous des sources,” is 
the most characteristic of all nis sayings; and “ nothing 
proves better his real want of culture than his proposal 
that you (Lady Blennerhasset) should write a life of 
St. Paul.’’ “When he came to Herrnsheim to see the Pro- 
fessor (i.e., Déllinger) I was appalled at his ignorance. 
After he was gone, I said to the Professor, with some 
emotion: “‘ What is to be expected, if this is one of the best 
specimens ?”’ 

Here, as elsewhere, Newman’s famous personality is 
enigmatic. ‘‘ You know,’’ writes Acton, after his death— 

‘that in this instance I am forced to use the ambiguous 
word great as I should in speaking of Napoleon or Bis- 
marck, Hegel or Renan. But I should quarrel with every 
friend I have, in almost every camp or group, if I said all 
I know, or half of what I think of that splendid Sophist.” 

“Wiseman a dit ce mot significatif: ‘il est d’une 
arrogance impossible.’ ”’ 

““T may say to a pupil: Read Newman; he is by far 
the best writer the Church of Rome has had in England 
since the Reformation. And the pupil will come back 
and say: But do you think his arguments sound, or his 
religion Catholic? I shall have to say: No; if you work 
it out, it is a school of infidelity.” 

Oi his famous letter to Bishop Ullathorne, denouncing 
the “insolent and aggressive faction,’’ Gladstone writes that 
it is “admirable in its strength, strange in its weakness, 
incomparable in speculation, tame and emasculated in 
action.”” Temperament went for much in the problem. In 
1900, Acton writes to Lady Blennerhassett :— 

“Je vois clair dans le probléme de la vie de Newman. 
Pourquoi, profoundément Romain lui-méme, etait-i]l en 
lutte avec tous les représentants de |’Ultramontanisme 
officiel? D’abord, parce qu’il n’aimait pas a étre contrélé 
et empéché déji comme Anglican. Ensuite parce que 
l’Ultramontanisme officiel gitait son plan de rapproche 
Catholiques et Anglicans. Enfin parce que les diverses 


formules de son développement effrayaient les gens les plus 
sincéres.”’ 





A THIRTEENTH DISCIPLE. 


“Priest of the Ideal.” By STepHEN GRAHAM. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


In a time of war, industry and the Press, memory is 
notoriously short-winded. But though we may forget facts, 
because we want to and because there are too many of them, 

















yet something of their ideal correspondency, of their more 
divine interpretation, may remain as a kind of sediment in 
our minds. Then how can we forget Mr. Graham, the 
mystical apostle of Holy Russia, the voice crying in the 
wilderness: “Prepare ye the way of the Tsar! Make his 
paths straight’! in spite of the fact that the mere concrete 
history of Siberia, the knout, and the Black Hundreds had 
faded from our apprehension? When the condition of Holy 
Russia visibly did not commend itself to some millions of 
her subjects, our thoughts again turned naturally to Mr. 
Graham. It was to be observed that the considerable section 
of English authority which could pretend no longer that 
the Russian tyranny was a democracy, recovered by 
calling the new democracy of Russia a_ tyranny. 
What would our mystic do? He has answered simply by 
twitching the mantle blue and becoming the prophet to his 
own country. 

“Priest of the Ideal’’ is a “touchstone for the hidden 
gold of the ideal,’’ a spiritual pilgrimage to “sacred and 
national places,” 2 book of transcendental emblems, a 
‘study of the significance of the life of Christ in this birth- 
moment of a new era of human life.” Its vulgar 
machinery consists of a few characters who deploy 
their several ideals; but principally of the journey 
of the new Messiah Hampden to Glastonbury, Iona, 
Lindisfarne, Durham, Lincoln, and so on, with the American 
Washington King, whose mission is to buy up as many 
antiquities as he can get. Later we have Hampden stumping 
the country as a kind of lay preacher, a messenger of glad 
tidings— 

“this Hampden who marvellously lisps forth the words 
he has to utter is full of the unutterable. He loves: love 
flows in his veins with his blood. His hand that he gives 
you, which you touch, which you hold so cheerfully and 


conventionally, is mystically sensitive, was wrought by 
God.”’ 


He has a sanctuary, Vera, who— 


“loved him with a marvellous love, cared for each 
finger, each word, each footfall. Never was mother more 
devout and occupied with the babe at her breast than she 
with him.” 


She presented him with Millet’s “ Angelus ’’ :— 


“‘That man and that woman in the picture are Vera 
and he. Wherever Hampden went he carried that picture 
and ne put it up in his bedroom, in hotels, in houses when 
he was @ guest . . . it was his sanctuary picture and when 
he looked at it the Angelus rang in his heart and he prayed 
with Vera.” 

Nor are we only permitted the portrait of Hampden the man 
and the new Messiah; in the numerous extracts from his 
sermons we see him as the stylist :— 

“The most outcast, rejected and disowned, the most 
despised and wretched man the world condemned, the 
branded, the abhorred, the singled out to be destroyed, 
might respite find in the Cathedral walls, and howsoever 
worthless man might find him, he found there he was 
dearly worth to God.” 

With Hampden’s actual Revelations we are not on quite 
such sure ground. There is, we acknowledge, something 
brutal in the bare implication of such a statement. But 
who can trace the outlines of a cloud or apply the law of 
gravity to the ineffable nimbus of the saint? Hampden’s 
Lord Himself spoke in parables; and is it not of the 
nature of holy ground to quake beneath us? Hamp- 
den’s most consistent reply to the problems and 
questions propounded him is a monosyllable, “ Love.’ 
“ Live beautifully,” he also says, and “ Live miraculously.” 
The simple words “ How wonderful! ” seem to comprehend a 
doctrine in themselves. We gather that he is concretely 
opposed to “good men and women dandling beer flagons in 
their hands,” a phenomenon which, we imagine, would excite 
the hostility of the man of sense as well as of the man of 
reason ; nay, even of the besotted creature who was interested 
in the destination of the beer. The same dull and finite 
clod, crudely occupied in considering the practical application 
of Hampden’s divine message, may also note that he is 
careful to make no criticism of the war. ‘Thousands are 
working for peace. . . for everlasting peace—but not for 
peace in a human heart.” Again, “ How would the last year 
of Jesus’s life express itself in this era?’’ ‘“ The answer was 
—I must wait and watch, at all times be ready to hear the 
voice both from the skies and in the secret inmost heart.” 
In one essential, too, the convections of Christ and the 
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perorations of Hampden diverge. For Christ, all was not 
well with Palestine ; to Hampden :— 

‘‘Hampdens, Cromwells, Miltons, Shakespeares, 
Nelsons, Wellingtons, Grays, Tennysons, Brookes. Oh 
England! art thou not beautiful and fine and noble and 
brave and full of genius? Naught of evil ever really 
pertains to thee!” 

When the Army Chaplain Biggleswade delivers an address 
about the revival of Christianity in the trenches, about the 
“absolute reverence towards holy things,” of the generals, 
and so on, Brother John, Hampden’s spiritual comrade, asks 
him: ‘Wasn’t he pregnant, wasn’t he full of it—the 
Spirit?’’ And Hampden, who overflows with optimism, has 
naught to gainsay. No; itis all very good. And behold, feeling 
a trifle damp from the repeated applications of Hampden’s oil 
and balm and precious ointment, we turned to the thirteenth 
chapter of the first volume of the book of “ Martin @huzzle- 
wit.’’ And we read as follows :— 

“O ye Pharisees of the nineteen-hundredth year of 
Christian knowledge, who soothingly appeal to human 
nature, see that it be human first. Take heed it has not 
been transformed, during your slumber and the sleep of 
generations, into the nature of the beasts.” 

It is so consoling to think that Hampden, before he was 
killed, was making England as holy as was Russia. 


> 





THE HOTHAMS. 
“The Hothams.” Being the Chronicles of the House of 
Hotham. By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols. (Jenkins. 24s. net.) 


Mrs. Stiruine’s books follow the law of diminishing returns. 
It was worth while to read every page of “ Coke of Norfolk,”’ 
but there are a good many chapters in her latest family 
history which might have been shortened to the advantage 
of everybody concerned. It needs a more critical dis- 
crimination, and also a greater power of telling a story 
simply and vividly than Mrs. Stirling possesses to do full 
justice to the material she handles in these two volumes. 
Yet those who have the patience to look for them, as they 
turn over the pages, will find many entertaining glimpses 
of English history. 

The Hothams have been at Scarborough, near Beverley, 
for 800 vears, during which time they have produced a 
number of notable persons. The most notable were the 
father and son who were beheaded in 1695. The father, the 
first Baronet, refused to admit Charles I. into Hull, 
and he recovered Scarborough for Parliament in 1643. The 
son fought on the Parliamentary side at Tadcaster and 
Sherburn, but he was imprisoned at Nottingham for mis- 
conduct. He was then a captain, and he was accused of 
behaving with insolence to his superior officer and general 
license. When Colonel Hutchinson remonstrated with him 
he replied that “ he fought for liberty and expected it in all 
things.’’ He had a quarrel with Cromwell, and even turned 
his guns upon him. This was not an auspicious beginning. 
He escaped from prison after sending an old family servant 
to the Queen (with whom he had had a meeting some months 
before) to promise that if she could rescue him, he would 
secure for her not only Hull, but Beverley and Lincoln. 
After his escape he joined his father at Hull. Parliament, 
suspicious of both Hothams, sent orders to have their move- 
ments watched, and Captain Moyer, to whom the task was 
assigned, found evidence that made him believe that the 
Hothams surrender Hull to the King. 
Arrangements were made accordingly; the younger Hotham 
was arrested, and a guard was placed round the house of 
the Governor. 


were about to 


But Sir John had received warning in time, 
and he just managed to escape on horseback. 
exciting and dramatic moment. 


It was an 
“ Before he was out of 
sight of the town his guards were arrested, his pursuers 
reaching the walls, and musket shot rang out, while a 
gunner discharged ineffectually after him one of those very 
pieces of ordnance which by his own orders had been placed 
upon the ramparts to defend Hull against the King.” It 
was now a race, for Hotham had garrisoned and fortified 
his house at Scarborough, only nine miles distant. He 
tried to avoid the open road, but found jt impossible to 
cross the river, and hence he was obliged to pass through 





Beverley. Here he was arrested by a friend and neighbor. 
At his court-martial he denied that he had ever meant to 
surrender Hull to the King, and maintained that he had 
been duping the Royalists.” But he was found guilty, and, 
though great efforts were made to save him, he was beheaded 
the day after his son, in January, 1643. The House of 
Lords passed a resolution in favor of sparing the father’s 
life, but the House of Commons replied that “this House 
knows no reason why justice should not proceed against 
Sir John Hotham.” In the division in the House of Com- 
mons 46 voted for mercy against 96, Cromwell being one 
of the tellers for the majority. 

The breeziest Hotham went to Ireland as chaplain to 
the Viceroy in the eighteenth century, meaning to take a 
bishopric. There he was bored to death, and as he was 
quite frank in his correspondence, we get a delightful picture 
of the cynical spirit in which the eighteenth century ecclesi- 
astic treated Ireland. Not, indeed, that he took too lofty 
or severe a view of his spiritual responsibilities to an English 
parish, to judge from his views when parson at Abbots’ 
Ashton, near Aylesbury. He wrote from Dublin Castle, “I 
am sick at heart of my situation; nor can I for my soul 
like either the country I am in or the people belonging to it.” 
However, he had not to wait long for his first Bishopric 
(Ossory). He was looking a good deal further, and he 
explained in a letter to his brother, “I am glad you like my 
old Bishop of Clogher; he is, indeed, a fine old Blade, and 
has been exceedingly kind to me from the first day of my 
coming over. But entre nous, I intend some of these days to 
be kind to him in return; for, to tell you the truth, I intend 
to succeed him in his Bishopric when he heaven. 
Clogher is really my object in this country on my way to 
the Primacy. P.S.—I am just told that he is once more 
safe arrived in Ireland and lodged in perfect health at 
Clogher.” It is pleasant to know that the exiled Bishop 
had his happier moments. “Envy me, envy me, for well 
you may: I am at this moment writing at the same table 
with, and exactly over against a certain wonderful, fine 
woman, yclept Lady Buckingham. She just desires me to take 
a saunter with her over some very pleasant fields on this 
charming day. I shall most readily obey ; so envy me again. 
The stiles in the fields in this county are very high and 
very difficult for women to get over—so evil.’’ This is a 
more cheerful picture, and we need only add, to round it off, 
that the fine old Blade’s “ perfect health” gave out a couple 
of years later, and so the ninth Baronet found himself 
Bishop of Clogher 


goes to 





MISS WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


“Summer.” By EDITH WHARTON. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


Miss Wuarron’s talent, like fine fruit, gains flavor in 
mellowing. The sub-acid piquancy of her early period has 
passed in “Summer’’ into a quality sweeter and more 
kindly. One is thankful; for something thin and tart in 
the New England character is apt to estrange readers who 
hail from atmospheres less chilly than that of the township 
of North Dormer. With fine, sparse touches this ‘‘ sunburnt 
village of the hills,’’ left high and dry by progress, far from 
the railway and civilization’s arteries, is brought before us 
in all its old-maidish isolation, through the eyes of the 
rebellious girl, Charity Royall. There is nothing to stir the 
brain in North Dormer, “no shops, no theatres, no lectures,” 
only a church and an old village library, “ where no new 
books ever came, and where the old ones moulder undis- 
turbed on the damp shelves.” 

Charity is the custodian of this “queer little brick 
temple,” inscribed on its portico: “The Honorius Hatchard 
Memorial Library, 1832.’’ An ironic shaft of light is thrown 
upon the culture of North Dormer when we hear 
that the only link between it and literature is this memorial 
to a native, Honorius Hatchard, “who had enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Washington Irving, and had been cut off in 
the flower of his age by a fever contracted in Italy.’’ But 
in comparison with the Mountain, which, fifteen miles away, 
lifts its menacing bulk amid the slopes of Eagle Range, 
North Dormer is civilization itself. Charity has been brought 
away, as a small child, from the little 


meagre 


range, where a 


colony of thievish squatters have outlawed themselves, and 
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THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE 
AND WORLD POLITICS 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning 26th October, 1917, by Sir 
Harry Johnston, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Sidney Webb & Mr. Graham Wallas 








Programme 
TI. 26 Oct, THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND ITS CONSTITUENT FEDERATIONS 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, wp. Lecturer: Mr. Stpney Wess 
Il. 2 Nov. THE COLOURED RACES AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
Chairman: Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, xk cma. Lecturer: Sir Harry JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
| III 9 Nov. HEREDITY AND DEMOCRACY 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. Lecturer: Mr. Brernarp SuHaw 


IV. 16 Nov. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Chairman: Mr. HARTLEY WITHERS Lecturer: Mr. Sipney Wess 
Nov. THE PASSING OF NATIONALITY. 

Chairman: Mr. A. E. ZIMMERN. Lecturer: Mr. Granam WaALwas 
VI. 30 Nov. THE RECONCILIATION OF UNIFORMITY WITH DIVERSITY 


V. 2 


~ 


Chairman: Mr. CLUTTON BROCK. Lecturer: Mr. Bernarp SHAw 
Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each Lecture separately The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved 
stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single Lecture; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the 
course, or half-a-crown for a single Lecture. There will be a few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or one shilling 


for a single Lecture 
Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, §.W. 1 
Detailed Syllabus of the Lectures may be had on application. 
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live in defiance of the tax-collector, the sheriff, and the 
minister. But Mrs. Royall, her benefactor, is dead, and 
Charity keeps house for the widower, Lawyer Royall, who 
spends his hours lounging in the village store and driving 
about the country on insurance business. 

In perfect tone with the lifeless, spiritual poverty of this 
neglected township, are the portraits of its inhabitants— 
Lawyer Royall, a harsh, disappointed man; the nervous, 
faded maiden lady, Miss Hatchard ; pale Ally Hawes, “ our 
cleverest needlewoman”; and the defiant Charity. With 
subtle art, Miss Wharton lays bare the youthful, smouldering 
aversion Charity has felt for Lawyer Royall ever since he 
asked her to marry him And the elderly lawyer’s desire 
appears in all its incongrnity when the young architect, 
Lucius Harney, arrives in North Dormer one day on his 
errand of sketching its old colonial houses for a New York 
publisher. This charming young man, who stands with his 
ease and culture for all the delights the great world offers 
to Charity’s starved imagination, falls in love with her, with 
prudent reservations; and the story traces the impetuous 
tide of Charity’s passion in her surrender to him, her summer 
flush of happiness, and her proud silence when Lucius, 
who promises to marry her, still “does not make things 
right’’ when she discovers she is to be a mother. At this 
point of the story one feels closing in upon one the relentless 
New England atmosphere, and its austere moral code which 
Hawthorne traced in all its harsh sense of the inexpiable, in 
the pages of “The Scarlet Letter.” True, Charity herself 
has no sense of “ guilt,” but in the way the net closes round 
the struggling girl can be felt something of the satisfaction 
of the hunter over the quarry 

Miss Wharton utilizes very skilfully this puritanic birth- 
right by making poor Charity’s impulse to hide her condition 
from the irreverent eyes of North Dormer, in the Mountain’s 
fastnesses, coincide with her discovery there of her dying, 
squalid mother. The scene of the death of the outcast Mary 
Hyatt in a sordid cabin, amid the indifferent throng of 
slouching mountain folk, brutalized and sottish, powerfully 
reinforces the moral for all respectable folk. And the fact 
that poor Charity turns again to flee from this brutish place, 
gives the opportunity for her expiation in life to take a more 
subtle form. For Lawyer Royall reappears at this crisis to 
save and shelter her. The fact of her marriage of refuge with 
this elderly man would be made the occasion of so high a 
tribute to his spiritual delicacy in no other literature but 
the Anglo-Saxon. Miss Wharton is finely truthful, of course, 
in the little scene where Charity discovers that her guardian 
had guessed her condition and that her secret is safe with 
him ; but, here again, we see stressed the New England moral 
that summer is fleeting, and to the sun of passion will 
succeed chill autumn skies, with frosty age to follow. 
“*You’re a good girl, Charity’; ‘I guess you’re good, too,’ 
she said shyly and quickly,’ is the laconic exchange after 
the wedding, between the married pair; a formula rich 
with New England’s ideal of qualities that ‘“wear.’’ In 
the finely graven, incisive lines of this little masterpiece, 
Miss Wharton’s art is seen at its best. 





The Gieck in the Citp. 


THE price of silver is still falling. An outsider would 
suppose that after a drop of something like 10d. an ounce 
in a few weeks, the insiders who worked up the price must 
have unloaded most of their stocks. Movements, however, 
so sudden as this will not encourage Governments which 
cannot afford to restore the gold standard to fall back on 
silver, though a stable demand for coinage purposes would 
We 
must remember also that our prices are gold prices, or, at 
least, gold standard prices, and that the purchasing power 
of silver has fallen much less than the purchasing power of 
gold. Again, at 43 pence per ounce, the rise of silver as 
compared with 1913, is much less than the rise of the metals 
which are used for munitious, or of bacon and other articles 
of food. The dullness of the Stock Exchange may be explained 


doubtless exercise a steadying influence on the metal. 








by some disappointment regarding the Western push. The 
satisfaction expressed by Mr. Lloyd George is hardly shared 
by City men, whose expectations had been keyed up pretty 
high. The Russian rouble has again fallen in value as a 
natural result of Germany’s naval threat to Petrograd. 

On the whole, the Stock Markets have been quiet, though 
Consols and other gilt-edged stocks have been fairly firm, 
Apparently, the sale of War Bonds has not been up to 
expectations. The interest is not sufficiently attractive for 
those who are trying to find money for taxes by reinvesting 
their savings at higher interest. The proof that the sales 
have not been high enough is that during the last week out- 
standing Treasury Bills have risen by 164 millions. 


IRELAND AND EncuisH Banks. 


It is less than four months since the London City and 
Midland Bank obtained control of the Belfast Banking Co., 
and now comes the announcement that the directors of the 
London County and Westminster Bank “have decided that 
the present is a favorable time for extending and developing 
the Bank’s connections in Ireland,” and that they have 
entered into a provisional agreement with the directors of 
the Ulster Bank. But, as in the case of the London City 
and Midland and the Belfast Banking Co., the Irish Bank, 
while coming under the control of the English institution, 
maintains its name and separate existence, one reason doubt- 
less being that otherwise the Irish note issue, which in the 
case of the Ulster Bank amounts to £2,883,831, would lapse. 
The proposal of the London County and Westminster Bank 
is to offer to Ulster Bank shareholders two-thirds of one 
share in the London County and Westminster Bank, £5 paid, 
together with a cash payment of £2 10s., for each share in 
the Ulster Bank. There are 200,000 of these, so that the 
operation, if carried out in its entirety, will involve the issue 
of 133,3334 new shares of £20 each, £5 paid, plus a cash 
payment of £500,000. The arrangement is subject to the 
consent both of the Treasury and of the shareholders of the 
London County and Westminster Bank to the new issue and 
to the acceptance of the scheme by the holders of not less 
than 160,000 Ulster Bank shares. The Ulster Bank has 
been closely connected with the London and Westminster 
and London County and Westminster Banks since its 
foundation in 1836, and has 170 branches and sub-branches 
in Ireland. The arrangement should be one of mutual 
advantage, and will help the development of financial rela- 
tions between Ireland and this country. 



































ARGENTINE Raitway DIvIDENDs. 


Taking into consideration the present labor situation in 
the Argentine Republic, the dividends declared by two of the 
principal railways are quite as good as could be expected. 
The Buenos Ayres Great Southern declares a final dividend 
for the year ended June 30th last at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, making a total distribution of 4 per cent. for 
the year, as compared with 44 per cent. for the previous 
year, and the balance forward is reduced. The Buenos 
Ayres Western distributes 1 per cent. actual, making 3 per 
cent. for the year, as against 5 per cent., while £26,000 
less is carried forward. The lower rate of dividend in the 
case of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern means a distribu- 
tion of £72,500, whereas there was a traffic increase for the 
twelve months of £186,900. Buenos Ayres Western traffics 
fell by £212,000, and the lower dividend for the half-year 
saves £173,400. How large the increase in working expenses 
has been, and whether reserves have been drawn 
upon for the payment of dividends, cannot be ascertained 
until the issue of the reports. At the time of writing the 
dividend of the Central Argentine has not been announced, 
but market estimates point to a final distribution of 1 pet 
cent. on the ordinary stock. 

LucELLUM. 





